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How many 
different sounds 
are there in the English language? 


4 sey most experts 

How many symbols are there in 

the pronunciation key of the dic- 

tionary your students are using? 

If it’s the 
THORNDIKE-BARNHART 

HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


the answer again is 43—one sym- 
bol to stand for each sound. 
(Other dictionaries have as many 
as 66 symbols.) 


As you can see in the Thorndike-Barnhart 
pronunciation key shown at the right, all 
but 9 of the 43 symbols are simply letters 
of our regular alphabet, each standing for 
the sound it most commonly has in English, 
or letters with the familiar long vowel 
matking. There are only 9 special symbols 
(in contrast to 25 or more in some diction- 
aries) for students to get acquainted with. 


Stands to reason, doesn't it, that 
students will work out pronun- 
ciations more easily and more 
accurately with the Thorndike- 
Barnhart key? Just one of many 
reasons why more and more 
English teachers are recommend- 
ing Thorndike-Barnhart High 
School Dictionaries for classrooms, 
study halls, and libraries. 


Write for the new wall chart displaying the 
Thorndike-Barnhart pronunciation key (#507) 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Dallas 2 
Palo Alto 
New York 10 


hat, cap 
age, face 
care, air 
father, far 
bad, rob 
child, much 
did, red 
let, best 
equal, see 
term, learn 
fat, if 

go, bag 


he, how 


oil, voice 
house, out 
paper, cup 
run, try 
say, yes 
she, rush 
tell, it 

thin, both 
then, smooth 
cup, butter 
full, put 
rule, move 
use, music 
very, save 
will, woman 
young, yet 
zero, breeze 
measure, seizure 
2 represents: 

a in about 
e in taken 
i in pencil 
o in lemon 
u in circus 


it, pin 
ice, five 
jam, enjoy 
kind, seek 
a | land, coal 
me, am 
no, in 
long, bring 
open, go 
order, all 
| | 


For A WORKING 


KNOWLEDGE 
OF ENGLISH 


ENGLISH ON THE JOB cevisen) 


by HENRY I. CHRIST and JEROME CARLIN 


A new revised edition of the classroom-tested text for improved composition, 
grammar and spelling. Utilizing the practical approach to the language arts in 
social and vocational contexts, English on the Job contains an abundance of drill 


material, activities, and illustrations. 


GLOBE FUNCTIONAL ENGLISH SERIES 


Better English Through Practice 
Books I and Il—May 

Correct Usage—Slattery 

Everyday English—Lippman, Goldin and 
Lichtman 

My English Lessons—Lippman, Goldin and 
Lichtman 

Vocational English—Jochen and Shapiro 

Your English Helper—Lazarus 

Your English Workbook--Lazarus 

Spelling for Secondary Schools—Love and 
Drachman 

Easy Speller Series—Lippman, Goldin and 
Mason 

Better Spelling Series—Krumm and Walker 


For complete catalog or approval copies, write to 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 
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New and different 


This anthology series provides a rich 
developmental program leading toward 
personal self-realization and to enjoyment 
of good literature. 


OUR 


EDITED BY 


WAGENHEIM, BRATTIG, 
DoLKEy, and KoBLER 


Exploring Life (Grade 9) 
Ourselves and Others (Grade 10) 
This Is America (Grade 11) 
England and the World (Grade 12) 


To the teachers of English they offer 
a tool which provides selections of 
quality and of varying difficulty to 
meet the wide range of reading ability 
in every class. To the students they 
offer a new world of experiences 
through which to see themselves and 
others with growing understanding. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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ENJOYING ENGLISH — PROSE AND POETRY 


The teacher using these two outstanding textbook series is supplied with the 
most adaptable, modern, precision tools an English instructor could have. 
ENJOYING ENGLISH (3-12) is a complete grammar—composition program. 
Students master the grammar, language, and usage skills through interesting, 
challenging content. The PROSE AND POETRY Series (4-12) contains the 
ultimate in modern, contemporary and historical literature with only the 
most appropriate and teachable selections included. For the most complete, 
well-organized language arts program available, ENJOYING ENGLISH 
and PROSE AND POETRY stand out, head and shoulders above the field. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


TH E NEW Keynote: 
BUILDING 
BETTER 

ENGLISH 


1. What you SAY and how you interpret 
what you HEAR. 


2. What you WRITE and how well you 
write it. 


3. How you interpret what you READ. 


. 4. How exactly and how clearly you BUILD 
Grades. IDEAS INTO SENTENCES. 


Write for full information.. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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Proview and Comment 


I HIS presidential address at the No- 
vember convention of the NCTE, 
Joun C. GERBER avoided both welt- 
schmerz and Pollyannaism in his view 
of the condition of English teaching. 
The “unfortunate tendencies” within 
the profession, which he points out, 
deserve careful attention. 


Accent on Literature 


Six of the articles in this issue deal 
with the teaching of literature. LouIsE 
M. Rosensiatr’s “Acid Test for 
Literature Teaching” provides an ap- 
propriate background for the remaining 
articles, which deal with objectives, pat- 
terns of organization, and specific pro- 
cedures in teaching literature. To Dr. 
Rosenblatt the quality of “transactions 
between readers and selections” is the 
cardinal consideration in teaching lit- 
erature at any level of the school. 


WALTER LoBAN reviews recent con- 
troversy in the teaching of literature 
and concludes that an eclectic approach 
to organization of the program best 
suits objectives commonly agreed upon. 
He makes admirably clear the relation- 
ship of the pattern of organization to 
the aims, nature, and forms of litera- 
ture. 


In “Teaching Literature in the 
World of Mickey Spillane,” Jonn H. 
BENS presents—with side excursions 
into specific devices—the thesis that the 
function of literature is to help students 
“realize life while they live it.” Most 


readers probably will wish the article 
were longer. 


The principal conclusion from an ex- 
periment directed by Rozpert C. Mc- 
KEAN is given in his title—“Students 
Like Thematic Units.” Though the re- 
search is limited to two classes in one 
high school, it proves that more than 
sheer dialectic may be brought to bear 
on the problems of teaching literature. 


DorotHy BRATTON and MINNIE P. 
TURNER report classroom experiences 
in conducting literature programs or- 
ganized as chronological surveys. Miss 
Bratton’s “diary” of a senior English 
teacher includes only the high spots, of 
course, but illustrates how flexibility 
can be possible even within one plan of 
organization. Mrs. Turner’s “Living 
Through Early American Literature” 
probably shows both the value and the 
cost of dramatizing literature in the 
English classroom. Both articles empha- 
size one factor often overlooked—the 
teacher and her ability. These teachers 
like literature and they like students! 


Through the Telescope 


The March issue will contain a spe- 
cially-prepared teaching guide for Rich- 
ard ITI, which will be presented on NBC 
Television in March. This seems an ex- 
cellent opportunity for teachers to cen- 
ter attention on quality programming in 
television. The series on contemporary 
novelists will continue with Herbert 
Goldstone’s appraisal of Norman 


Mailer. 
Dwicut L. Burton 


EVERYBODY likes to see his name in print! 


But the kind of print makes a big difference. Youngsters 
and adults, too, find reading and studying much easier 
when the type face used is a good strong one with wide 
open letters and plenty of spacing between the lines. In 
a textbook this is especially important. And it is only one 


of the many factors you consider in choosing a new text. 
Attractive format, durable binding, accurate informa- 
tion, and convenient and efficient organization are some 
of the other features that go into every Macmillan text. 
You can depend on all these features, plus the most modern 
and effective teaching and learning aids available, when- 
ever you choose a Macmillan textbook. THEY ARE 
DESIGNED TO HELP YOU TEACH! 


SEE FOR YOURSELF — INQUIRE ABOUT 


THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 
Primary through High School 

HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM, 1956 Edition 

SPEAK UP! high school speech 

ON STAGE, EVERYONE high school dramatics 


The Macmillan Company 


New York 11 Chicago 16 Dallas21 Atlanta9 San Francisco 5 
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Yours—FREE! 
SEND TODAY FOR EXAMINATION COPY OF 


Reader’s Digest 
Educational Edition 


See for yourself how the Educational Edition will help your students build 
reading skills, increase vocabulary, develop a lasting interest in good read- 
ing. See how each issue will bring you and your students more than 30 
timely significant articles by the nation’s outstanding writers and authori- 
ties, plus 40 pages of expertly prepared student and teacher aids. 


Special School Rates: Only 20¢ per copy in class 
sets of 10 or more. Teacher's Edition free. 


Reader’s Digest Educational Department 
Pleasantville New York 


SEE THE MOVIES: MARLON BRANDO 


M-G-M'S JULIUS CAESAR 


JULIUS CAESAR 


and 
J. Arthur Rank's 
United Artists 
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freshly illustrated with action-packed pictures from these 
magnificent screen productions in— 
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They Will Read Literature 


An attractive portfolio of tested secondary methods of teaching literature. 
Sixteen articles by people outstanding in the field. Articles have appeared 
in ENGLISH JOURNAL at different times since 1942. Examples of those 


included: 


“Seeing the Forest and the Trees in Teaching Literature’—Dwight 
Burton 

“The Dimensions of Literature’”—G. Robert Carlsen 

“Transmitting our Literary Heritage’”—Thomas C. Pollock 

“Teaching a Novel”—Marion Sheridan 


Includes a bibliography for further reading. Handy for reference. 
A must for teachers of literature in high school. 


$1.00 


NASSP Bulletin 


The September 1955 issue of the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals is devoted exclusively to articles on the teaching 
of high school English, written by leading teachers. Through special ar- 
rangements with NASSP, Council members may secure this valuable issue 
from NCTE while a limited supply lasts. 


$1.50 


IATIONAL COUNCIL. OF” 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


4 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
AMPAIGN, 


ONE 
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AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


THE ONLY GRADED CORRECTIVE READING SERIES 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, director 
Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


These graded high interest level stories arouse the 
want to read spirit and develop a can read confidence 
to insure a successful reading program for group 
instruction. 

HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING contains 
easy-to-follow teaching suggestions. TEACHER’S 
GUIDE BOOKS available for each title. 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL a 
John Paul Jones 


The Rush for Gold 
Fur Trappers of the Old West 
Daniel Boone 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Davy Crockett 

Wild Bill Hickok 

Buffalo Bill 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Kit Carson 

Cowboy and Cattle Trails 
Dan Morgan—Rifleman 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Chief Blackhawk 

Alec Majors 

Pilot Jack Knight 


GRADED READABILITY LEVEL 
Squanto and the Pilgrims 
Friday—The Arapaho Indian* 
*Starting level 

Write today for free brochure about this 
corrective reading program which includes 17 x 
22" four-color historic U. S. Trails Map. 

WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 

161 East Grand Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


“The Supreme Authority” 


Classroom 
and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New Internati 
Dictionary lessens the need for 

reference books. It is truly 

“the foundation book 


of over a century of 
dictionary -making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


SPEED READING... 
ge and improve reading 
c=; comprehension with the 
NI 
RATEOMETER 
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Students enjoy its use in any situation: classroom, 
library reading room, or at home. 
© Compact and lightweight, ideally suited to issue or 
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visual training, evaluation, and problem diagnosis. 
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and durability render all others obsolete. 
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- composition resources 
- composition skills 

. language operation 

. straight thinking 

grammar and usage 


The elements of grammar usage and the skills of composition are de- 
veloped progressively throughout the four books. Each of the upper 
three books builds on what has been studied previously and expands 
the coverage to new topics. 


Manual of Suggestions and Teacher's Key to accompany each book. 
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The Greater Struggle Necessary 


Joun C. 


T HE TIMES seem to call not for glib- 
ness but for reflection. So instead of 
a snappy slogan for the NCTE con- 
vention, we had a theme in the form of 
a full statement, taken, in the centennial 
year of the first edition of Leaves of 
Grass, from Walt Whitman: “Now un- 
derstand me well—it is provided in the 
essence of things that from any fruition 
of success, no matter what, shall come 
forth something to make a greater strug- 
gle necessary.” 

No situation, it seems to me, could 
demonstrate the essential truth of Whit- 
man’s quotation better than the situation 
in American education today. Out of the 
many fruitions of success in our tre- 
mendous experiment in mass education 
have come only further and harder 
struggles. Today we seem to be beset by 
nothing but hardships and criticism. We 
face inadequate physical conditions, spi- 
raling enrollments, and an increasing 
shortage of teachers; we must contend 
with those who would censor our books 
and force us to teach their special doc- 


John C. Gerber, president of the 
NCTE during 1954-55, is Professor of 
English at the State University of 
Iowa. He delivered this address at the 
annual meeting last November. 
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trines; and we must defend ourselves 
from all manner of attack on our cur- 
ricula and our methods. But since these 
things have been discussed countless 
times in print and in conventions, they 
hardly, need further elaboration here. 

Therefore, I should like to direct 
your attention to three unfortunate 
tendencies within our own profession 
that threaten our effectiveness just at a 
time when our responsibilities are in- 
creasing. 

Before discussing them I should prob- 
ably tell you what I mean by an unfortu- 
nate tendency within the profession. I 
consider any tendency unfortunate 
which lures us away from our main task, 
which in my opinion is to develop in our 
students the highest possible degree of 
curiosity about, respect for, and com- 
petence in the language and literature. 
Implied in this definition are the fol- 
lowing: that our main concern is with 
matters of the mind, that as English 
teachers we have a clear-cut and excit- 
ing body of content in language and lit- 
erature, and that our task includes the 
development of skill, the imparting of 
information, the encouragement of in- 
tellectual independence, and the creation 
of a sense of moral responsibility for 
what one writes and says. 

First, I consider unfortunate our 
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current tendency to justify our work 
almost wholly on the basis of its prac- 
ticality. I should like to submit that if 
this tendency persists our position as a 
profession will be greatly weakened. 

Possibly the development of such a 
tendency was inevitable. Practicality is a 
value deeply rooted in our American tra- 
dition. It was necessitated by the hard- 
ships of opening up a new world; it has 
paid off handsomely in materialistic 
comforts beyond the dreams of the 
pharaohs; in its better senses it has been 
given respectability as a rule of life by 
everyone from Benjamin Franklin to 
John Dewey. In the minds of many, the 
highest accolade we can bestow on an 
American is that he is practical and 
down to earth. 

In education this penchant for practi- 
cality has evidenced itself in the desire to 
make training as specific as possible in 
meeting the demands of everyday life. 
This in turn has led to the proliferation 
of vocational courses and programs 
for every conceivable practical purpose 
from baby care to embalming. More 
slowly and more subtly it has given new 
utilitarian twists to the old humanistic 
studies, witness the increasingly popular 
conception of English as a service pro- 
gram. 

Those who consider English as only a 
service program see us as the grease- 
monkeys of the academic world. We are 
tolerated in order to check the student’s 
punctuation points, reduce his reading 
time, and delicately adjust his mixture 
of air and gas so that he can speak both 
informatively and persuasively. It would 
not be at all amiss, presumably, if we 
came to work in white coveralls with 
lettering on the back spelling out “Lan- 
guage Arts and Oil Company.” Admin- 
istrative officers are willing to tolerate 
required English so that students can 


learn to communicate with modest suc- 
cess in other departments and courses 
where, we must believe, the real springs 
of learning are. Business and profes- 
sional men want their applicants to have 
had English so that they can write one- 
page memos, spell received, and not con- 
fuse respectively with respectfully. In 
short, almost everyone reads the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin and agrees that English 
of a practical sort is good. 

We agree too. We’ve done just about 
everything we can to make our courses 
practical. We teach students to do all 
sorts of practical things: make a groc- 
ery list, answer the telephone, read car- 
toon strips, make signs for pep rallies, 
and write explanations on how to park a 
car or build a rabbit hutch. We develop 
special practical brands of English: En- - 
gineering English, Business English, 
Agricultural English, English for voca- 
tional students, English for pharmacy 
students, English for students going to 
college, Legal English, and English for 
graduate students writing theses and 
dissertations. And we want the students 
to know how practical we are. We get 
out seductive brochures in which we 
quote “hard, practical dollar and cents” 
businessmen and industrialists on how 
executive posts and consequently wealth 
await the English major. 

Not only this but we want these busi- 
nessmen and industrialists to tell us how 
we can make our courses even more 
practical. To this end we have been hold- 
ing conferences with them and asking 
them how we can best serve their future 
employees. I attended one of these con- 
ferences. We were advised to cut out 
Chaucer and Shakespeare and “all those 
fellows who wrote in Old English about 
problems we don’t have any more” and 
to concentrate on grammar so that our 
students will know how to write good 
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business letters. This comment may not 
be representative, however, for I am told 
that at some of these meetings the busi- 
nessmen, showing better sense than 
many of the professors in their audi- 
ence, play down the immediate practi- 
cality of English. This is only simple 
honesty on their part since they well 
know that most personnel managers are 
not scouring the country for English 
majors and that some of their corpora- 
tion brochures warn prospective em- 
ployees against the very kind of intel- 
lectual curiosity that any English 
teacher worth his salt tries his best to 
foster. A personnel pamphlet put out by 
one large New York corporation and 
distributed among college students puts 
it bluntly: “Personal views can cause a 
lot of trouble.” There is truly something 
to keep in mind the next time you try to 
make your program more practical! 
For English teachers, it seems to me, 
this emphasis on the purely practical can 
be only the road to intellectual and pro- 
fessional ruin. To be sure, we hope that 
our courses will be helpful in a practical 
sense, that the students because of them 
will do better in their other courses and 
subsequently be more successful in their 
trades, businesses, and professions. But 
if we aim only at what is immediately 
and demonstrably useful, we cannot help 
neglecting those profounder aspects of 
language and literature that can really 
stir the mind and quicken the imagina- 
tion. What is more, we shan’t teach even 
the practical aspects of our field well 
since they will not be placed in a context 
which gives them any meaning other 
than a narrowly materialistic one. Em- 
erson spoke of this when he compared 
true prudence with what he called “spur- 
ious prudence.” “The spurious pru- 
dence, making the senses final, is the god 
of sots and cowards, and is the subject 


of all comedy. . . . The true prudence 
limits this sensualism by admiting the 
knowledge of an internal and real 
world.” 

The unvarnished truth is that if we 
accept the notion that as English teach- 
ers we belong to nothing but a service 
department, we stand to lose almost all 
of our course content. In some schools 
this has already happened; the social 
sciences have taken over the study of 
language, speech has taken over rhet- 
oric, journalism has taken over the 
study of the mass media, required liter- 
ature has been dropped, and the English 
teacher is left with his rules for the 
comma and his exercises on who and 
whom, This is a sorry end for a once 
proud profession! 

Our second unfortunate tendency, in 
my opinion, is our tendency to be undis- 
criminating in our use of scientific termi- 
nology and techniques. If this tendency 
persists, I submit, we shall end up dis- 
torting the basic nature of our disci- 
pline. 

Sound scientific methodology is, of 
course, as essential in our research as it 
is in research anywhere. By using it we 
have improved our teaching, our tests, 
and our curricula. For example, care- 
fully controlled experiments have shown 
us that reading can ordinarily best be 
taught by a combination of sight and 
sound methods, and not just by sight 
alone or by Flesch’s phonics. Likewise, 
controlled experiments have demon- 
strated that improvement in writing is 
best achieved by disciplined practice in 
writing and not by memorizing rules of 
grammar or by filling out workbooks. 
In addition to making it possible for us 
to improve our teaching methods, sci- 
entific research has added to our knowl- 
edge of our own field—witness the tre- 
mendous discoveries in the field of lin- 
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guistics once scientific methodology was 
employed. We in English have been far 
too slow in employing appropriate scien- 
tific techniques in studying our prob- 
lems, and so I am glad to report that the 
Council is taking steps to encourage 
more research of a high order. 

But the appropriate use of scientific 
methodology is one thing, and the in- 
discriminate and ostentatious use of sci- 
entific terms and procedures is quite an- 
other. The latter began in the study and 
teaching of literature over a hundred 
years ago. Under the influence of Ger- 
man scholarship we began classifying 
literary works into genres, sub-genres, 
and sub-sub-genres, and developing 
standards and requirements for each. 
As a consequence we still cannot decide 
whether Moby Dick is a really good 
book since it does not fit into any of our 
sharp little categories. At the same time, 
we began teaching literature as though 
it were nothing but historical fact. Facts 
were what we wanted, and facts were 
what we ladled out to the student. This 
tendency still persists, with the result 
that though many of our students never 
learn to read a poem they can report 
with touching confidence that the Lyri- 
cal Ballads first appeared in 1798, that 
Shakespeare wrote tragedies, comedies, 
histories, and tragi-comedies, and that 
Poe had a low tolerance for alcohol. 

More recently our eagerness to ap- 
pear scientific, especially in teaching the 
verbal skills, has become almost path- 
ological. We have opened Reading 
Clinics, Writing Laboratories, and 
Speech Clinics. When we get into these 
antiseptic areas we call ourselves clini- 
cians, and the students become cases. 
We keep fever charts of their attempts 
with the comma, and plot their reading 
rate improvement on graph paper. (In 
all this we are happily encouraged by 


our boards and administrators who 
seem always to be able to find a sock full 
of money for tape recorders, reading 
accelerators, and other such scientific 
gadgets but who are veritable Mother 
Hubbards when the question of hiring 
an additional teacher is raised.) 

We delight in formulas of all kinds. 
By averaging sentence lengths, discov- 
ering the number of syllables per one 
hundred words, and calculating the per- 
cent of personal words, we can deter- 
mine the readability of any piece of 
prose, and prove to even the most dubi- 
ous student that “The Waste Land” is at 
least as easy to read as “Steve Canyon.” 

We have learned that subjectivity 
is a bad word, and we cultivate its sci- 
entific opposite, objectivity. In reading 
themes our ideal becomes the electronic 
calculator: coolly and dispassionately 
we click off the number of comma 
splices, dangling modifiers, and mis- 
spelled words, add them up, rumble for 
a moment or two, and come out with a 
grade. Even this dispassionate process 
is not completely satisfying, however, 
for we are coming to believe that noth- 
ing a student has written can be con- 
sidered reliable evidence of his ability 
to write. So we are now fast coming 
to the point where we determine a stu- 
dent’s writing ability by having him 
take a multiple-choice test over some- 
thing he has read. 

In this indiscriminate use of the ter- 
minology and techniques of science we 
can destroy ourselves professionally. 
For if we come to believe that charts 
and graphs and coefficients are all that 
are necessary for the teaching of Eng- 
lish we give evidence of the most abys- 
mal ignorance of what human expres- 
sion is and what its potentialities are. 
What is more, we deny the essential in- 
tegrity of the student, who is ever and 
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always a person and never a statistic, an 
abstraction, a hypothetical average, or 
a case study. We shall never be able to 
teach anyone to communicate effectively 
or to share with us the experiences of 
literature if we treat him like some- 
thing that came out of the wrong end 
of an IBM machine. 

The third unfortunate tendency I 
should like to mention is our tendency 
to become sentimental in our attempts 
to adjust training and materials to the 
needs of the individual student. If this 
tendency persists, I submit, our stand- 
ards will collapse and we shall lose all 
semblance of intellectual respectability. 

It has been greatly to the credit of 
modern education that it has become 
knowing enough and flexible enough to 
take differences of individual growth 
into account—and to do this in years 
when enrollments have been doubled 
and trebled. The possibilities of indi- 
vidualized training have not been fully 
exploited and are not likely to be fully 
exploited so long as enrollments in- 
crease and textbooks and other mate- 
rials remain as uniform as they are to- 
day. But progress has been substantial, 
and for this progress English teachers 
and the National Council can claim 
modest credit. We believe that training 
should be adjusted insofar as possible 
to the needs and potentialities of the 
individual student. We have affirmed 
this many times, and never more force- 
fully than in our current curriculum 
series. 

Unfortunately, the principle of indi- 
vidualized training is a sword that can 
cut two ways: applied by wise and 
tough-minded educators it can result in 
a program that encourages if not forces 
every student to perform to the maxi- 
mum of his ability; in the hands of sen- 
timentalists the application of this prin- 


ciple can result simply in pampering 
and the ultimate collapse of academic 
standards. 

Now, despite our quixotic efforts to 
be practical and to seem scientific, we 
English teachers as a group are not 
noted for our tough-mindedness. At 
least, the most common caricatures of 
English teachers would not allow us to 
believe so. Consider, for example, the 
picture of the typical high school Eng- 
lish teacher who does so hope her stu- 
dents will learn what a non-restrictive 
clause is, who lyricizes about the “the 
treeness of the tree,” and who gets her- 
self entangled in all of her students’ 
emotional problems and in none of their 
intellectual ones. You will recall the 
English teacher in the Mr. Peepers TV 
program of last year: lovable, bumbling 
Mrs. Gurney who didn’t have a solid 
thought in her head. Consider, too, the 
picture of the college English teacher 
who affects tweeds and a pipe and who 
ruminates vaguely about the beauties of 
the “Ode to Autumn,” and who can al- 
ways be jollied into a good grade when 
one knows the right techniques. 

We must hope that these caricatures 
are vastly over-drawn, for sentimental- 
ism is a luxury we cannot afford. In- 
fatuation with scientific processes causes 
us to make abstractions out of our stu- 
dents ; sentimentalism causes us to baby 
them. In neither case do they get taught. 
Possibly the greatest problem we face 
in the days ahead is to learn how to 
individualize our training without low- 
ering our standards—or better yet, to 
learn how to use individualized train- 
ing for the purpose of raising our 
standards. 

So far, the signs are not encourag- 
ing. Many attempts to individualize 
training in elementary and secondary 
schools have resulted only in babying, 
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in instruction consciously or uncon- 
sciously designed for the most retarded, 
and in a shocking toleration of intel- 
lectual indolence. In college, attempts 
to individualize training have had sim- 
ilar results, for they almost always boil 
down to special care for the mentally 
lame, halt, and blind. If there are read- 
ing clinics and writing laboratories for 
the best students in our colleges, I have 
not heard of them. 

This sentimental tailoring of train- 
ing to students’ needs begins in the indi- 
vidual classroom. Noting that several 
students in one of our classes are intel- 
lectually three or four years behind the 
class average, we cast about for espe- 
cially easy assignments that they can 
handle. But differentiated materials are 
hard to find and harder to develop; so 
shortly we solve the problem of our re- 
tarded pupils by makings things easier 
for everybody. We make the exercises 
simpler, the subjects for themes more 
childish, and literary analysis never 
harder than finding the moral in “A 
Psalm of Life.” It is not long before 
our standards have dropped out of 
sight, and our classroom has become 
little more than an over-sized playpen. 

Standards plummet, too, when in or- 
der to take account of individual growth 
we become preoccupied with problems 
of adjustment. Here again the almost 
irresistible temptation is to concentrate 
on the so-called problem children and 
to develop interest activities designed to 
get them working with the group. In 
the meantime, the initiative, imagina- 
tion, and intellectual curiosity of the 
better students are allowed slowly to 
drain away. I know of one school, for 
example, where The Tale of Two Cities 
is employed not as a piece of literature 
but as a source of jolly projects that 
the students can do together. During 


the time that the book is scheduled for 
reading, the girls are taught how to 
knit and the boys how to construct guil- 
lotines. 

I shan’t go into the crimes perpe- 
trated under the slogan, “We teach the 
child, not the subject,” for that has al- 
ready been done in many recent publica- 
tions. I can’t forebear pointing out the 
syntactical inadequacy of the statement, 
however, which seems to me to be high- 
ly suggestive of the intellectual empti- 
ness of some of the programs built upon 
it. Teach, I take it, in this context is a 
transitive verb and child is the indirect 
object. Where is the direct object? 
What is taught to the child? Whatever 
others may do, I pray that you and I 
keep our eyes on our direct object: we 
teach the child English. 

But even those of us who feel we 
have a clear-cut and respectable subject 
to teach succumb—and at all levels—far 
too frequently to that most insidious of 
all academic heresies perpetrated in the 
name of adjustment: namely, that a stu- 
dent learns a lot more from his extra- 
curricular activities than he does from 
his studies. It would be interesting to 
know how many times in the past 
month each of us has tolerated hur- 
ried work or no work at all because 
a student convinced us—or we con- 
vinced ourselves—that a football game, 
a dance, a class play, or some other 
great socializing event was really more 
important to him than our assignments. 

Student adjustment is certainly a de- 
sirable goal of education. It can be 
achieved in a number of ways. In Eng- 
lish classes, though, it seems to me that 
it is not likely to be achieved wheri the 
teacher makes a fetish of it at the ex- 
pense of intellectual discipline. In the 
long run, the English instructor can 
best aid his students to become adjusted 
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by insisting upon a rigorous study of 
language and literature. What can pos- 
sibly have higher potential for adjust- 
ment than growing competence in com- 
munication and a growing understand- 
ing of life as seen through the power- 
ful binoculars of prose and poetry? 
These can bring adjustment through 
wisdom instead of through resignation ; 
they can bring a sense of security 
through confidence in oneself and not 
through surrender to substitute moth- 
ers. 

Let me emphasize that we must try, 
despite increasing enrollments and heav- 
ier teaching loads, to take account of 
differences in individual growth. But 
we must remain tough-minded enough 
to do this without lowering our aca- 
demic standards. 

Earlier I suggested that the three 
iendencies that I have been discussing 
are especially unfortunate because they 
are threatening our effectiveness just at 
a time when our responsibilities are in- 
creasing. Let me develop this point 
briefly, and then I am done. 

As I have said, it seems to me that 
our immediate task is to develop in our 
students at every level the highest possi- 
ble degree of curiosity about, respect 
for, and competence in language and 
literature. In carrying out this immedi- 
ate task, we have the more general ob- 
ligation of helping students develop in- 
tellectual independence and moral re- 
sponsibility. This general obligation is 
one that we have always shared with 
teachers in other fields. But unless I am 
badly mistaken, it is a burden that will 
increasingly have to be shouldered by 
us—if it is to be shouldered at all. 

The tendency in most other fields 
now is to minimize or even eliminate the 
type of assignment that encourages in- 
dependent thought and requires the 


weighing of one’s words for accuracy 
and honesty. It has been estimated that 
at the college level fewer than half 
of the instructors in departments other 
than English are demanding disciplined 
recitations, term papers, or essay exam- 
inations. And the number is steadily 
dwindling. In the secondary schools it 
is doubtful that even half are assign- 
ing papers and essay examinations that 
are read with more than a modicum of 
attention to precision in thought and 
idea, 

I do not believe that I am exaggerat- 
ing when I say it is only in English 
classes that most students have regular 
opportunities to reflect upon themselves 
and their world and to give expression 
to those reflections in words that are 
their own and for which they bear the 
responsibility. It is only in English 
classes where most students are regu- 
larly called to account for faulty gen- 
eralization, for disorderly thinking, for 
irresponsibility in attitude and state- 
ment. It is only in English classes where 
most students are regularly encouraged 
to read widely, to express personal in- 
terpretations, and to develop individual 
standards of judgment. 

Indeed English may well, in the face 
of increasing standardization and mech- 
anization in other disciplines, represent 
the one last and best hope of American 
education for the encouragement of in- 
dependence in thought and judgment. 
Even if there is only an iota of truth 
in this generalization, our responsibility 
is staggering. Certainly it is a respon- 
sibility that we shall not be able to 
shoulder successfully until we first put 
down those tendencies within us that 
threaten our position as a profession, 
the basic nature of our discipline, and 
our very intellectual respectability. 

(Continued on page 102) 


The Acid Test 


For Literature Teaching 


LoutsE M. RosENBLATT 


HIs Is a critical hour for the teach- 

ing of literature in the schools of 
America. Many of our high school and 
college graduates, it is being demon- 
strated, have not developed the habit of 
reading literary works. This, quite 
rightly, raises questions concerning the 
efficacy of what in the past has been 
happening in English classrooms. 
Meanwhile the pressure of increasing 
numbers in the schools creates a trend 
toward larger classes and therefore to- 
ward the kind of teaching that can be 
done for large groups sitting in rows, 
passively receiving information. In this 
shifting situation, a mass production ap- 
proach to education, converging with a 
revived academicism, may lead to the 
abandonment of the very elements of 
literature teaching that are essential. 

Of course, many factors other than 
teaching methods are involved in the 
present crisis in culture. Often the 
teachers of English are closer to the 
young people of America, and closer to 
the essence of literature, than the schol- 
arly gentlemen who view with alarm 
and yearn for the genteelly literate 
élite of the past. Yet the danger does 
exist that the whole cause of literature 
training as a part of general culture 
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may suffer defeat. If there has been 
only limited success in the past, a reason 


has been the confusion about the es- 


sential nature of the subject-matter of 
literature teaching. Unless this confu- 
sion ceases, English teachers will not 
know what to defend and what to sacri- 
fice under pressure of increasing num- 
bers and academic attacks. My aim in 
the following discussion is to present 
what seems to me to be at the very heart 
of any literature teaching. 


Transactions between Readers and 
Books 


Our business seems usually to be con- 
sidered the bringing of books to people. 
But books do not simply happen to 
people. People also happen to books. A 
story or poem or play is merely ink- 
spots on paper until a reader transforms 
them into a set of meaningful symbols. 
When these symbols lead us to live 
through some moment of feeling, to 
enter into some human personality, or 
to participate imaginatively in some sit- 
uation or event, we have evoked a work 
of literary art. Literature provides a 
living through, not simply knowledge 
about: not information that lovers have 
died young and fair, but a living- 
through of Romeo and Juliet; not just 
facts about Rome, but a living-through 
of the tensions of Julius Caesar or the 
paradoxes of Caesar and Cleopatra. 

For the reader, the literary work is a 
particular and personal event: the elec- 
tric current of his mind and personality 
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lighting up the pattern of symbols on 
the printed page. Or perhaps we should 
say that the symbols take meaning from 
the intellectual and emotional context 
the reader provides. The current of his 
thoughts and feelings has for the time 
of his reading been channeled by the 
printed symbols. The result has been a 
more or less organized imaginative ex- 
perience, and the word, “story,” or the 
word, “poem,” points towards this seg- 
ment of the reader’s experience. 

When we teach literature, we are 
therefore concerned with the particular 
and personal way in which students 
learn to infuse meaning into the pattern 
of the printed symbols, We are not deal- 
ing with books as separate and fixed and 
neatly-outlined and summed-up entities. 
We are dealing with each student’s 
awareness, no matter how dim or con- 
fused, of a certain part of the ongoing 
sequence of his life, as he seeks to 
marshall his resources and organize 
them under the stimulus of the printed 
page. 

Our subject-matter as teachers of lit- 
erature, then, is the transactions be- 
tween readers and books. If we are to 
“teach literature,” certain kinds of ex- 
periences known as literary must first 
be brought about—that is our primary 
responsibility. This means helping spe- 
cific students to have such experiences. 

Once an organic relationship has been 
set up between young readers and 
books, many kinds of growth are pos- 
sible, and the teacher can proceed to 
fulfill his function, Above all, students 
need to be helped to have personally 
satisfying and personally meaningful 
transactions with literature. Then they 
will develop the habit of turning to 
literature for the pleasures and insights 
it offers. Moreover, the sense of the 
intimate meaningfulness of literature is 
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basic to wholesome growth in the kinds 
of abilities traditionally thought of as 
literary and critical. 

This view is becoming more widely 
accepted today, and few teachers of 
English would deny that the individ- 
ual’s ability to read and enjoy literature 
is the primary aim of literary study. In 
practice, however, this concern tends to 
be overshadowed by the emphasis on 
whatever can be easily systematized and 
measured. Or the English program be- 
comes whatever can be more easily jus- 
tified to colleagues and administrators, 
whose own past English training has 
often produced only skepticism about 
our whole literary activity. Various at- 
titudes and practices within our own 
professional training also tend to ob- 
struct, and some of these will be pointed 
out later in this discussion. 

To place any particular problem in 
teaching in proper focus, we must keep 
in mind that our concern is with de- 
veloping lifelong personal relationships 
between books and people.* Thus we 
may develop criteria for judging the 
short-term motivations we provide our 
students, the works we ask them to 
read, and the teaching methods we em- 
ploy. 

Before we can logically consider such 
matters as the selection of works to be 
read, or the value of different ap- 
proaches to literature, an underlying re- 
quirement must be faced. The atmos- 
phere in the classroom, the relationship 
between teacher and pupil, and among 
the pupils, must permit a personal re- 
sponse to what is read. The variety and 
unpredictability of life need not be alien 

*A conference devoted to surveying some of 
the general implications of this emphasis is re- 
ported in Grambs, Jean D., The Development of 
Lifetime Reading Habits (New York, published 
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to the classroom. Teachers and pupils 
need to be relaxed enough to face what 
indeed happened as they interpreted the 
printed page. Frank expression of bore- 
dom, or even vigorous rejection, are 
more valid starting points for learning 
than are docile attempts to feel “what 
the teacher wants.” The young reader, 
in learning to inquire about why he has 
responded inadequately to a given work, 
is learning both to seek the personally 
meaningful and to read more ade- 
quately. 

Often, the teacher is eager to create 
such an atmosphere of untrammeled, 
frank responsiveness to books but is un- 
successful. This seems frequently to be 
the result of a failure to see how cer- 
tain conventional notions about litera- 
ture, certain approaches and emphases, 
can come between the student and the 
book. The following discussion will seek 
to point out some of these. 


Creating a Live Circuit 


Perhaps all of us, at no matter what 
school or college level we teach, should 
have the opportunity to observe that 
second miracle of language (the first, of 
course, being acquisition of the spoken 
word), the child’s entrance into the 
world of the printed page. What a deli- 
cate process it is, and with what pitfalls 
it is beset! We know the importance of 
“readiness”: physical and neurological 
readiness to perform the highly com- 
plex operation which is the act of read- 
ing; emotional readiness to meet the 
challenge. Also essential is a sufficiently 
rich experience to make the words into 
meaningful signs, pointing to things 
and ideas. The queer black shapes must 
not only come to have sounds attached 
to them; these sounds must also be re- 
lated to the appropriate object or idea. 
A set of black shapes on a page—C A T— 


becomes linked to a certain crisp sound 
in the ear. This becomes a word read 
only when that sound is linked to a cer- 
tain class of furry, four-footed crea- 
tures. The beginning reader, then, 
should bring to the printed symbols a 
certain fund of experience with life and 
language. And the reading materials 
offered to the youngster should bring 
him verbal symbols that can be linked 
with that experience. 

With the beginning reader, we can 
easily follow the process as he draws on 
past experience to achieve meaning 
from printed symbols. We can see, too, 
how he uses the printed words to or- 
ganize and interpret that past experi- 
ence. Moreover, we can glimpse the 
moment when, through words, he re- 
organizes past knowings and attains 
new insights. There is a continual shut- 
tling back and forth between words and 
past experience and newly crystallized 
understanding. 

But how easily this web of relation- 
ships can be broken, and the habit of 
mere verbalization fasten itself on the 
child! How easily he can come to feel 
that reading is simply associating the 
right noises with print, and have little 
or no comprehension of what it sym- 
bolizes. 

In working with older pupils, 
whether in elementary or high school, 
or even college, we do not always recog- 
nize that we are faced with a problem 
parallel to that of the beginning reader. 
The six-year-old is perhaps readier to 
admit, and indeed to sense, the break 
between symbol and referent. The older 
child has too often already acquired the 
habit of being satisfied with only a gen- 
eral notion of the meaning of a passage. 
Fortunately, few become as extremely 
indifferent to words as the college 
sophomore who wrote, “the lemon 
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meringue pie, its chocolate filling dotted 
with mounds of cocoanut.” He de- 
fended this by saying that as he did not 
know just what a meringue pie was, any 
collection of good flavors would do! 
Many read story or poem or play with 
a similar willingness to let the printed 
symbols evoke only a pallid, generalized 
notion about the work, rather than as 
full a living-into it as possible. 

The beginner, sounding out correctly 
the words found on the printed page 
without comprehension of their mean- 
ing, has failed to link words to experi- 
ence. Parallel to this is the high school 
student who reads a story or poem or 
play as an academically and socially re- 
quired exercise in words. It is some- 
thing to verbalize about, to summarize, 
to analyze, but not something to be 
related to the ongoing stream of his 
own life. 

Surely, like the beginner, the ado- 
lescent reader needs to encounter litera- 
ture for which he possesses emotional 
and experiential “readiness.” He, too, 
must possess the raw materials out of 
which to evoke in a meaningful way the 
world symbolized on the printed page. 
To avoid the mere translation from one 
set of words to another, that world 
must be fitted into the context of his 
own understanding and interests. If the 
language, the setting, the theme, the 
central stituation, all are too alien, even 
a “great work” will fail. All doors to it 
are shut, The printed words will at best 
conjure up only a ghost of a literary 
experience. The literary work must hold 
out some link with the young reader’s 
own past and present preoccupations, 
emotions, anxieties, ambitions. 

Hence a standard literary diet, pre- 
scribed for all in standard sequence, 
negates the reality of our school situa- 
tion. In our heterogeneous society, vari- 


ations from group to group, and within 
groups from individual to individual, 
make it necessary for us to plan our 
reading program in terms of the specific 
group and the individual differences 
within it. We need to be guided by an 
understanding of such matters as the 
pupils’ general background, level of 
maturity, major interests, social diffi- 
culties and aspirations. 

Sometimes, if the group is sufficiently 
homogeneous, they will be able to share 
much of their reading. With other 
groups, differences may require that 
there be a greatly diversified pattern of 
individual reading. Indeed, for any 
young reader both kinds of opportunity 
are needed—the chance to share and 
compare literary reactions and the 
chance to follow his own personal bent. 

Some educators fear that this empha- 
sis will degenerate into limiting young 
people to books dealing directly with 
their immediate environment and pres- 
ent problems. This would indeed be a 
frustration of the power of literature to 
carry us into new and broader realms. 
A steady diet of books about the stu- 
dents’ own age group, their own minor- 
ity or majority group, their own social 
or psychological problems, would prob- 
ably result in the reading of the works 
simply as sociological or psychological 
documents. But even more misguided 
are those who, out of a fear of such 
misinterpretation, seek to use only an 
abstract ideal of literary culture as their 
guide of what should be presented to 
the student. A false dilemma has been 
set up, for it is not necessary to choose 
between these two extreme alternatives. 
To some students today, Jane Eyre can 
be more personally and immediately 
compelling than, for instance, A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn, not simply, how- 
ever, because Jane Eyre is a better book 
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and a classic, but because the personality 
and situation of its heroine offer so 
many linkages with the emotional pre- 
occupations of these contemporary 
adolescents. 

There are some young readers of 
literature who will kindle at once to a 
magical phrase, who will respond to the 
subtle chemistry by which word acts 
upon word, image upon image, to create 
a unique effect. For most, however, the 
path leads from personal preoccupations 
to literary awakening. Sometimes the 
linkage between reader and book may 
be rather accidental. The attempted as- 
sassination of the President in 1950 
shocked a young man into a sense of the 
immediacy of Julius Caesar. The play 
gave him, he realized, much understand- 
ing even of the present that could not be 
derived from the current newspaper. 
But contemporary relevance is not 
summed up in the morning paper, and 
the immediacy of the literary work can 
derive from much more fundamental 
sources. For example, the adolescent’s 
need to see physical or social handicaps 
overcome has for many surmounted the 
remoteness of style or time or place or 
age level in Cyrano de Bergerac, Of Hu- 
man Bondage, or The Old Man and 
the Sea. Youth seeks to understand 
itself and its world, to feel from within 
what it means to be different kinds of 
personalities, to discover the possibili- 
ties in human relationships, to develop 
a usable image of adult aims and roles. 
Such are the deep-seated interests that 
can be brought into play to nourish a 
vital interest in literature. 

Especially in the high school years, 
we should help young people to discover 
the power of literature to enable us to 
experiment imaginatively with life, to 
get the feel and emotional cost of differ- 


ent adult roles, to organize and reflect 
on a confused and unruly reality, and to 
give us pleasure through the very lan- 
guage that accomplishes these things. 
Both our classroom atmosphere and 
the selection of reading materials should 
therefore be guided by the primary con- 
cern for creating a live circuit between 
readers and books. 


Initiating a Process of Growth 


Yet how often is actual practice still 
guided by vestiges of the scholarly pat- 
terns of a quarter-century ago. How 
often is it a matter of exposing the 
youngsters to the traditional materials 
and of being resigned when the ex- 
posure does not “take”! Of course, our 
young people should be acquainted 
with American writers of the past, but 
will “Snow-Bound” be equally vital to 
all eighth graders? For a certain group, 
Macbeth may best serve the aim of de- 
veloping a lasting interest in good read- 
ing, but for some pupils this play might 
better give way for a while to such 
works as Mutiny on the Bounty. Some 
recent first novel in which the author 
broods over his own adolescence may be 
more powerful than David Copperfield. 
Again, David Copperfield may offer 
more points of contact with a con- 
temporary reader than Silas Marner, 
Vanity Fair, or A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man. 

From the world of teen-age stories, 
of Seventeenth Summer, the path can 
lead to Romeo and Juliet. From Zane 
Grey to Guthrie to R6lvaag to Cather 
has been another progression. Stories 
about parent-child relations, and minor- 
ity group characters, and historical fig- 
ures, and farmers, and _ scientists— 
whatever may strike the spark of per- 
sonal relevance can create the conditions 


for leading the young reader into ever 
richer and more challenging literary ex- 
periences. 

A process of growth is involved. To 
initiate that process, each young reader 
needs works that his own past experi- 
ences and present preoccupations enable 
him to evoke with personal meaningful- 
ness. Without this, literature remains 
something inert, to be studied in school 
and henceforth avoided. But when 
books arouse an intimate personal re- 
sponse, the developmental process can 
be fostered. No particular type of read- 
ing is being urged here as the panacea. 
There is no formula: not contemporary 
literature as against literature of the 
past, nor minor as against major works, 
nor even syntactically simpler as against 
more demanding works. Rather, we 
need to be flexible, we need to under- 
stand where our pupils are in relation to 
books, and we need a sufficient com- 
mand of books to see their potentialities 
in this developmental process. Our main 
responsibility is to help the student to 
find the right book for growth.” 


Avoiding Substitutes for Literature 


Having created the situation for a 
live response to books, we must scruti- 
nize carefully the way in which teaching 
methods and approaches will either fos- 
ter or hinder a lasting sense of personal 
meaningfulness. In high school, just as 
with the beginning reader, teaching 
techniques can be successful in the short 
run and set up bad habits for the long 


* Some of the bibliographical aids available for 
the teacher are: the reviews of new books in 
this journal; the book lists of the National 
Council of Teachers of English; Lenrow, Elbert, 
Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction (New York, 
Appleton-Century Co., 1940); Reading Ladders 
for Human Relations (Washington, D.C., 
American Council on Education, 1955). 
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run. The adolescent can be easily led 
into an artificial relationship with litera- 
ture. Year after year, as freshmen come 
into college, one finds that even the most 
verbally proficient of them, often those 
most intensely drawn to literature, have 
already acquired a hard veneer, a 
pseudo-professional approach. They are 
anxious to have the correct labels—the 
right period, the biographical back- 
ground, the correct evaluation. They 
read literary histories and biographies, 
critical essays, introductions to editions, 
and then, if they have time, they read 
the works. The quest is for the sophis- 
ticated interpretation and the accepted 
judgment. At worst, their interest in 
the author’s life seems to be on a par 
with the Hollywood gossip column. At 
best, it tends to make the literary work 
a document in the author’s biography. 

Shock and confusion often result 
when they are asked about the impact 
of the work on themselves as unique 
personalities. They tend not to linger 
on that, or even to pay much attention 
to it. They have learned hastily to sub- 
stitute someone else’s experience with 
the work. Already they seem shut off 
from the full personal nourishment that 
literature can give. 

It is much easier in the classroom to 
deal with ideas and information about 
literature than it is with literature itself, 
as it resides in the myriad transactions 
between individuals and books. To help 
a young reader to reflect critically on 
his own response is indeed challenging 
to him and to the teacher. Naturally, 
the tendency is to concentrate on the 
easily checked “facts” of the story or 
play, or to present information about 
literary history, or to discuss the often 
entertaining items about the life of the 
author. Hence it is that in many class- 
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rooms pupils learn to ignore or even 
distrust their own responses to litera- 
ture. They may therefore reject litera- 
ture altogether as irrelevant to them- 
selves. Or they may divert their orig- 
inal interest in literature to studies 
around and about literature. The stu- 
dent comes to substitute these for the 
kind of reflection on his response that 
would enable him to approach the next 
work in a sounder way. 

Knowledge of literary history, in- 
formation about the lives of authors— 
surely, we wish our high school gradu- 
ates to possess as much of these as pos- 
sible. There is, of course, no inherent 
contradiction between such concerns 
and the development of a living sense 
of literature. The contradiction often 
results, however. Knowledge about 
literature becomes an end in itself, and 
the literary work becomes largely an 
object to be described, manipulated, 
catalogued, categorized. 

Sometimes, however, the young 
reader’s attempt to understand his re- 
sponse to the work raises pressing ques- 
tions about the difference between his 
own times and the context in which the 
work was written. Then the knowledge 
about the intellectual and social setting 
of the work helps the reader directly to 
assimilate the work and to understand 
both himself and his own age better. 
When the high school girl feels only 
pity for Katherina at a performance of 
The Taming of the Shrew, we are in- 
evitably involved in the problem of why 
that response is out of key with the 
total work, and that in turn involves us 
in historical matters—literary and so- 
cial. 

We shall solve our dilemma by plac- 
ing such concerns in perspective and 
by staunchly refusing to sacrifice the 
more important for the less important. 


We shall resist the temptation to treat 
the literary work primarily as a docu- 
ment in the author’s biography, or as a 
document explaining the age when it 
was written, or as a document illustrat- 
ing shifts in literary technique. These 
are indeed temptations, it must be ad- 
mitted, because such knowledge is more 
conventionally a sign of literary “cul- 
ture,” and is more easily taught and 
tested, particularly with large classes. 

The criterion for high school teach- 
ing should remain: relevance to the 
nourishment of a personal sense of lit- 
erature as a mode of experience. If that 
job is considered central, we can move 
happily on to historical and social ap- 
proaches in their properly secondary 
place. For they will no longer lead away 
from the work of art, but feed back into 
the reader’s heightened awareness of 
how it fits into the context he himself 
provides. 


Analysis of the Literary "Transaction" 


Another danger to the development 
of a relationship of personal integrity 
with literature stems insidiously from 
the apparent concern with the literary 
work itself. An extreme illustration of 
this was the exclamation of a core cur- 
riculum teacher, “We would like to in- 
clude novels in our assignments. Why 
can’t you English teachers give us a 
simple method for analyzing a novel? 
Something that pupils could be quickly 
taught to apply to any novel.” Unfor- 
tunately, “a method” for analyzing a 
novel is not useful in the way that “a 
method” for division of fractions is— 
something to be applied routinely. This 
routine approach, of course, is the dan- 
ger: a systematic dissection of plot, set- 
ting, characters, theme, style, or, if the 
emphasis is more sociological, the rou- 
tine items may be author’s life and 
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times, setting of the novel, main prob- 
lem, etc. Similarly, when the influence 
of the “New Criticism” has permeated 
secondary teaching, the potentially val- 
uable emphasis on “close reading” often 
has been nullified also by the creation of 
routine formulae for analysis. Literary 
works then seem to exist only to illus- 
trate the use of symbolism or the method 
of irony. 

All such approaches may seem to 
be forcing the pupil to focus on “the 
novel itself.” But the existence of such 
a pattern that the pupil knows he must 
follow tends to stultify his experience 
of the work. He is reading in order to 
say something about these items. His 
attention is turned away from where 
the novel fits into his experience of 
life and literature, and any item—plot 
or theme or style—is as remote from 
himself as any other item. 

Sensitivity to the different aspects 
of the literary work is highly desirable, 
of course, but when the eye of the 
reader is focussed on the work as per- 
sonally perceived, he will not march 
impartially through a set of items or 
apply again and again a single type of 
analysis. He will be aglow with a par- 
ticular response. He will need first to 
register this response, to get the par- 
ticular quality of it. And he will need 
to reflect on it. For it will be the result 
of the way the work fits into his own 
past experience of books and life. 

This approach to reading is a safe- 
guard against still another danger—sen- 
timentalizing about the characters in a 
literary work and opinionated discus- 
sion of topics tangentially suggested by 
it. Because we are concerned with the 
total development of our students, we 
value the power of literature to enhance 
their understanding of themselves and 
of human problems. When the focus of 


our teaching is the transaction between 
reader and book, such concerns do not 
lead away from the work into sheer 
emotionality and theorizing. The stu- 
dent scrutinizes the two-way circuit set 
up between himself and the literary 
work. He tests whether his particular 
personal response is justified, whether 
it has incorporated as adequately as 
possible what the printed page offers. 
He is often helped in this self-criticism 
by comparison of his interpretation with 
that of others. 

Should not this process of reflection 
deal with such questions as: What hap- 
pened, not simply in the story, but 
rather within me as I read the story? 
What things struck me forcibly? What 
were the “clues” in the story that 
“added up” to a meaning for me? 
What puzzled me? What meanings did 
others see in it—my classmates, my 
teacher, perhaps critics in published 
comments? Do they defend their inter- 
pretations by pointing to things in the 
story that I overlooked? Does this help 
me to see my blind spots? Or did they 
overlook some things that make my 
interpretation at least equally possible? 
How can I make this reflection the 
means of arriving at a more complete 
response to this and other works? 

Raising such questions will inevitably 
lead to analysis of the work, but the 
basic question will be: What in this 
book, and in me, caused this response? 
Such a query will not produce the flab- 
by clichés—the “Keats-has-a-fine-com- 
mand-of-words” sort of thing—nor 
will there be a facile listing of recurrent 
images or a glib repetition of standard 
comments. The primary concern, after 
all, should not be the counting of dif- 
ferent kinds of images in Keats’ poem, 
but the savoring of a particular way of 
thinking and feeling evoked by it. From 
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that might follow, for example, a 
clumsy but purposeful probing into the 
specific themes, phrases, images, pat- 
terns, that lead to “a mixed-up feeling 
of sadness and happiness.’’ Instead of, 
“The plot holds your interest,” the ques- 
tion may arise, “Why did I care so 
much about what happened to a feeble, 
ignorant old man?” Or it may be “Why 
did I jump to such wrong conclusions, 
and ignore so many clues, about the 
character of the husband in that story?” 
Such concerns will help the young 
reader to discover, let us say, the way 
the author has enlisted his sympathy 
and built up the tension of the story. 
But they will also at the same time help 
the young reader to handle the ideas 
and assumptions, the sensitivities and 
blind spots, that he brings to his read- 
ing. 

The student can thus learn to avoid 
projecting his own attitudes on the 
work. He can discover that a strong 
emotional response to a book does not 
necessarily prove its literary merit. He 
can learn not to accept shoddy writing 
and stereotyped characters simply be- 
cause he agrees with the moral or po- 
litical theme. He may become able to ad- 
mire the masterly technique of an 
author yet question his view of man and 
the world. To reflect on what one 
thought and felt while reading, in or- 
der to sort out the ideas and emotions 
relevant to the work, and in order to 
relate them to other experiences in life 
and literature: this is an essential part 
of growth in ability to read. 

The various frameworks for analy- 
sis of the literary work should perhaps 
most often be something for the teacher 
to keep in mind in guiding the young 
reader. Whatever the specific frame- 
work may be, one requirement seems 


fundamental: the problems should be 
phrased in terms of the transaction be- 
tween the reader and the book. The 
analysis of the “how” of the book will 
be a logical outcome of the “what,” the 
actual quality of the experience with 
it. Such understanding of technique and 
background will not become an end in 
itself, but will serve to illuminate or 
organize the pupil’s sense of the work 
as a total experience. 

Some years ago, a latter-day Mon- 
sieur Jourdain applied to me for a pri- 
vate course in literature. As he talked, 
it dawned on me that he wanted me 
to teach him who Goethe was, when 
Shakespeare lived, whether Hanilet was 
a comedy or tragedy, but that he had 
no intention of reading any of the 
literary works! It would be compara- 
tively easy to drill the vast numbers 
coming into our high schools in that 
kind of get-rich-quick knowledge about 
literature and to leave them impervious 
to literature as a personal mode of ex- 
perience, as an art. 

We need to resist the pressures from 
without and from within ourselves that 
lead to such empty results. As we re- 
view our current high school programs 
in literature, we need to hold on to the 
essentials, or take the opportunity as 
readjustments come about, to create 
the practices that will meet the acid 
test: Does this practice or approach 
hinder or foster a sense that literature 
exists as a form of personally meaning- 
ful experience? Is the pupil’s interaction 
with the literary work itself the center 
from which all else radiates ? Is the stu- 
dent being helped to grow into a rela- 
tionship of integrity to language and 
literature? Is he building a lifetime 
habit of significant reading? 


Teaching Literature: 
A Multiple Approach 


WALTER LOBAN 


HIS ARTICLE is an observation on the 

teaching of literature in the second- 
ary schools. Its central proposition is 
that after more than two decades of 
debate and controversy, teachers of 
literature are now attaining a synthesis 
of various viewpoints. Consolidation 
and agreement are replacing previous 
differences of opinion, and the next 
surge of effort will be directed toward 
balancing the best elements from sev- 
eral approaches and methods. 


The Clash Between Innovators and 
Defenders 


Throughout the thirties and the 
forties, the teaching of literature in the 
secondary schools was frequently the 
center of sharp controversy. As in most 
debates, the result was sometimes more 
heat than enlightenment. The most vig- 
orous controversialists clustered into 
two identifiable groups, the innovators 
and the defenders. 

The innovators held that classics like 
Ivanhoe and The House of the Seven 
Gables were exceptionally difficult for 
adolescents. Or, they said, because the 
content of such classics is not directly 
related to the problems of adolescents, 


Walter Loban is Supervisor of Stu- 
dent Teaching in English at the Univer- 
sity of California in Berkeley. He is the 
author of Literature and Social Sensi- 
tivity (National Council of Teachers of 
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these classics fail to affect the students 
in any important way. The innovators 
objected also to the frequent use of 
identical literary assignments for all 
pupils in a classroom, pointing to indi- 
vidual differences as justification for 
multiple assignments and varied texts. 
Frequently the extremists among the 
innovators saw little use for any tradi- 
tional classics in secondary schools. 
Some who adhered to this position 
stressed, often with missionary zeal, 
books which focussed on problems close 
to the lives of adolescents. 

The innovators developed the concept 
of guided individual reading. What had 
formerly been called “outside reading” 
was brought into the curriculum and 
granted a more respectable position. 
The innovators also urged the use of re- 
source units planned by pupils and 
teacher together, and gradually they ac- 
cepted the additional idea of teacher- 
planned units centered on some broad 
topic, such as “Boys and Girls of Other 
Lands.” In most of these resource units, 
pupils read a variety of books adjusted 
to individual interests and abilities. 

The defenders continued to assert the 
values of tradition. They upheld stand- 
ards of literary quality against what 
seemed to them objectionable relativism 
and opportunism. Some defenders 
taught literature as literature, empha- 
sizing classics, the study of types, con- 
sideration of chronology, and that 
rather scholarly approach to authors, 
periods, and ideas that had character- 
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ized their own college studies. The 
more moderate defenders, however, 
kept the general structure of the tradi- 
tional approach, tempering the situation 
and compensating for individual differ- 
ences by expecting different levels of 
response and achievement. Many of 
these defenders felt that even dull pupils 
could get much of value from the clas- 
sics, provided that the works were 
properly presented. In fact, many tra- 
ditionalists were of the opinion that 
even a smal acquaintance with a great 
author would be more valuable than a 
complete understanding of the works of 
a relatively mediocre mind. They were 
genuinely concerned over the dangers 
of inferior literary quality and insuffi- 
cient challenge to the intellect and judg- 
ment of the reader. These defenders 
knew from experience that the rewards 
of fine literature are not immediately 
apparent to pupils who later appreciate 
the solidity of a sustained experience 
with an exacting literary work. 

During these two decades, however, 
literary study in the universities and in 
literary circles was reoriented from a 
historical to a critical approach. Aca- 
demic gentility and the grinding aspects 
of graduate study were attacked, and 
there emerged a vigorous new criticism 
which focussed on the literary work 
itself rather than on its periphery of 
antiquarian learning, or its form, sep- 
arated from content. To the extent that 
the defenders in the secondary schools 
were unimaginatively imitative, this 
change on the level of higher education 
undermined complacency. From the col- 
leges and universities statements such 
as the following began to appear: 

It may well be that departments of Eng- 
lish in the colleges and universities .. . have 
unwittingly fostered the “sacred cow” atti- 
tude toward literature. It may be that we 


have not made it sufficiently clear to the 
schools that we too are interested in ends, 
not merely in means, that we are interested 
in a level of quality rather than in specific 
titles, that we do not regard a nineteenth- 
century publication date as necessarily es- 
tablishing “classic” quality, that we would 
prefer high-school students to be given an 
active and vivid sense of the humanity of 
some profoundly human books rather than 
a semester’s knowledge of the history of 
English literature. It may be that the stasis 
in respect to material studied and the 
mechanical and indifferent approach to this 
in the classroom are the result of lack of as- 
surance from the universities that Silas 
Marner and The Idylls of the King might be 
supplemented, conceivably even replaced, by 
Maupassant or Melville or Bronte or Twain 
or Defoe, that freedom of choice, variety, 
revision of estimate are possible even among 
the time-honored and the excellent books.* 


The Mediators Seek a Solution 


In the last few years level-headed in- 
novators and defenders have been draw- 
ing together, avoiding the extremes of 
either-or choices, and effecting a syn- 
thesis of what appears to them best in 
both approaches. Declining to choose 
between factions, these mediators use 
the broad topic as the basis for many 
of the resource units in the junior high 
school (“Americans All,” for ex- 
ample) ; and they have begun to teach, 
in senior high schools and junior col- 
leges, units tailored to adolescent needs 
and interests, units centered on some 
such theme as “The Meaning of Cour- 
age” or “The American Imagination.” 
In these thematic units, the mediators 
prefer a compromise between common 
assignments for all and complete in- 
dividualization of assignments. The- 
matic and topical units are usually 


*Sensabaugh, George F., Hinkle, George, 
Caldwell, James R., and Grommon, Alfred H., 
The Study of English in California Schools 
(Stanford University Press, 1952). 
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characterized by three main features: 
(1) a unit is initiated by some lit- 
erary selections read in common by 
the entire class ;? (2) the unit then de- 
velops into a phase of literary and 
language activity which is varied for 
individuals or for small groups of 
pupils; and (3) the unit is concluded 
with class activities for the entire group. 
These final activities bring the various 
features of the unit to a satisfactory 
culmination, provide for a sharing of 
individual reading, and conclude with 
an evaluation in terms of the goals set 
up when the unit was initiated. 

These mediators adopt the idea of 
thematic units from the innovators, but 
they also accept from the defenders the 
concept of the classic. However, in the 
classrooms of the mediators the older 
classics are lifted from their pedestals 
and valued rather as contributors to 
the best values of our literary heritage 
and indirectly to the problems of ado- 
lescents. Some classics like The House 
of the Seven Gables and The Idylls of 
the King have lost stature in this ex- 
amination; others like Julius Caesar 
and Macbeth have consolidated their 
pesitions as the most profoundly 
human, the classic works, of our liter- 
ary tradition. Some modern classics like 
Our Town and John Brown’s Body are 
studied along with the older classics. 

Neither the old nor the modern clas- 
sics can be neatly fitted into the themat- 
ic and topical units with which teachers 
of literature have experimented. These 
longer works are too multivalued ; their 

* Common selections might be two short stories, 
a poem, and an essay, or they might be a film 
and a story read orally by the teacher. These 
selections in common help the teacher to set up 
the goals and the dimensions of the unit. Later, 
as the unit develops, differentiation of activity 


and of reading becomes the charcteristic feature 
of classroom study. 
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themes are too complex for them to be 
easily encompassed within the fold of 
a single thematic unit. They are like 
rich tapestries, weaving into an ordered 
perspective many diverse human and 
literary elements. Such classics bring 
beauty, human values, emotion, and 
thought into a single organized realm. 
If skillfully taught, they may have an 
ordering effect on the personality and 
living of many adolescents. Such docu- 
ments deserve to be considered apart 
from the less ambitious materials of 
the literary curriculum.* However, they 
are difficult peaks of achievement and 
ought not to be the constant reading 
fare of most adolescents. The number 
of classics taught during the course of a 
year will depend upon the needs of the 
pupils in the class as well as upon the 
skill, enthusiasm, and judgment of the 
teacher. 


The Status of the Study of Literary 
Types 

During the controversies about the 
teaching of literature, many teachers 
found organization by types a conven- 
ient and flexible approach to literature. 
As an exclusive approach, however, a 
study of literary types has a number of 
drawbacks. The longer documents of 
literature fit just as awkwardly into the 
types approach as they sometimes do 
into the thematic approach. The result 
has been that many teachers used the 
types approach for short stories, short 


* However, if such classics have been read 
separately at some other time of the year, they 
may be brought up for illustration during the 
course of a thematic unit when discussion cen- 
ters on some concept or value to which they 
can contribute. For instance, during a discussion 
of whether or not good can come from evil, in a 
unit on “Making Choices,” some student or the 
teacher may recall the implications of Macbeth 
or The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 
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plays, and poetry but abandoned the 
concern with types when they reached 
Julius Caesar, the long narrative poem, 
or Tale of Two Cities. 

To keep pupils’ attention focussed on 
a literary type is relatively easy when 
short stories, short poems, or one-act 
plays are used. On the other hand, at- 
tempts to emphasize literary type in es- 
says, articles, and biography have often 
proved treacherous. In the case of the 
novel and long narrative poem, the 
single work of art has taken so much 
time for study that comparisons with 
other similar novels or epics has often 
seemed impractical. An important merit 
of the types approach is the opportunity 
for comparison. The study of types, to 
succeed, requires a skillful mixture of 
the inductive and the deductive ap- 
proaches with numerous examples. 
With such long documents as a novel, 
there is not time for numerous ex- 
amples. More and more teachers have 
begun to feel that comparative study of 
the longer literary types belongs in the 
junior college. Although the relation be- 
tween form and content can be taught 
at the high school level, emphasis is best 
placed upon intensive study of a single 
novel or epic rather than upon the type 
as illustrated by numerous examples. 

In the last analysis, the types ap- 
proach to literature is a_ scholarly 
one, and even though teachers do not 
always adhere to it strictly, the cate- 
gories into which they organize literary 
study inevitably affect the emphasis 
given. Undoubtedly many pupils have 
been subjected to an over-emphasis on 
aspects of literature better reserved for 
college study by specialists in literature. 


A Synthesis of Approaches 


Some enthusiastic proponents of the- 
matic units or classics or literary types 


or guided individual reading have spok- 
en on occasion as though their particu- 
lar approach were the only way to teach 
literature. In recent years, however, 
most English teachers have been dis- 
posed to avoid exclusive concentration 
on any one method. More eclectic and 
catholic, teachers at the mid-century are 
beginning to select the best features of 
various approaches to the teaching of 
literature in the secondary school. A 
period of rapprochement and consolida- 
tion seems now to be in order, and all 
teachers of literature should take ad- 
vantage of this mood. 

A sound program of literature for 
any semester or year of the secondary 
school could very well feature a multiple 
approach: several thematic units, some 
established classics, at least one modern 
great book or document, some study of 
types of literature, and a considerable 
amount of individual reading with 
teacher guidance.‘ In the units, content 


‘For assistance in guiding individual reading, 
teachers need to know many methods of sharing 
individual reading, pertinent articles in The 
English Journal, such as Margaret Ryan’s “Unity 
with Diversity” (December 1951) and pamphlets 
like Fare for the Reluctant Reader (State Uni- 
versity of New York, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York, 1952), and 
Books for You (National Council of Teachers 
of English). They need to know ways to re- 
cord each pupil’s reading—such as My Reading 
Design (The News-Journal, North Manchester, 
Indiana) and what to lock for in interpreting 
such records. They need criteria by which to 
judge a pupil’s reading program and how to help 
the pupil to use such criteria. The pupil may 
ask himself: “Have I read some books of the 
past and some of the present? Does my reading 
chart show that I have read some biography, 
some drama, some novels, some poetry? Have I 
extended my knowledge of the world and of 
people?” The use of tape recorders, audographs, 
and visual materials will interest teachers who 
have not before considered the possibilities of 
poetry recorded with musical background or a 
Best Books Club. (See article by Richard M. 
Bossone in The English Journal for April 1953). 

(Continued on page 91) 


Teaching Literature in the 
World of Mickey Spillane 


Joun H. Bens 


I SUPPOSE everyone has wept a bit 
over the third act of Our Town. 
Emily has died and wants to go back 
and relive a day in her life. She can 
watch it as she lives it, and just minutes 
of her twelfth birthday are so beautiful 
that she breaks down and wants to re- 
turn to her grave. She says, “ ‘Goodbye, 
goodbye world, goodbye Grover’s Cor- 
ners, mama and papa, goodbye to clocks 
ticking and mama’s sunflowers and 
sleeping and waking up. Oh, earth you 
are too wonderful for anyone to realize 
you.’ And then she turns to the stage 
manager and asks abruptly through 
her tears, “ ‘Do any human beings ever 
realize life while they live it every, ev- 
ery minute?” Teaching literature in- 
volves making human beings realize life 
while they live it. If literature is pre- 
sented successfully, that is what its 
effect is. 

The realization of life does not mean 
acceptance that this is the best of all 
possible worlds and that happy content- 
ment with clocks ticking and mama’s 
sunflowers is our goal. When my jun- 
iors finished Our Town, I read them the 
short story, “The Lottery” by Shirley 
Jackson. The lottery is held each year in 
a small, unnamed town in America. The 
time is the present. No one remembers 
exactly why it is held; it is a tradition. 
Few people question it, and each year 
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the person in town who draws the black 
marked slip is stoned to death. The 
students were asked to compare 
Grover’s Corners with the small town 
in Miss Jackson’s story. We talked 
about tradition and about stoning as one 
of the more merciful deaths. Sherwood 
Anderson’s Winesburg, Ohio would be 
as effective in comparison. When the 
students asked, “Which one is the right 
picture? Who is telling the truth about 
the small town?” I thought, in the 
manner of one of Macbeth’s witches, 
“A drum, a drum, Macbeth doth come.” 
This is the beginning. The student is 
questioning intellectually and becomes 
a thinking actor in the drama of living. 
The play begins. The teacher breathes 
“peace the charm’s wound up” and, if 
he’s lucky, the bell rings and that gives 
him twenty-four hours to decide on an 
answer! 

When interest has been aroused in 
one piece of literature, it is relatively 
easy to introduce related literature. 
Thornton Wilder in Our Town is con- 
cerned with man’s significance. Sara 
Teasdale writes: 

There will come soft rains and the smell 
of the ground 

Robins will wear their feathery fire 

And not one will know.of the war, not one 

Will care at last when it is done. 

Not one would mind, neither bird nor tree 

If mankind perished utterly. ... 


And Spring, herself, when she woke at dawn 
Would scarcely know that we were gone. 


Miss Teasdale speaks gently. Sandburg 
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writes: 


And the wind shifts 
And the dust on a doorsill shifts 
And even the writing of the rat footprints 
Tell us nothing, nothing at all 
About the greatest city, the greatest nation 
Where the strong men listened 
And the women warbled: 
Nothing like us ever was. 


In Robinson Jeffers’ hands, the stage 
manager becomes the doom prophet. 
Man is worthless and evil and has af- 
fected nature. He will not last. His evil 
will destroy him. How would the in- 
vincible William Henley react to 
Wilder’s, Teasdale’s, Sandburg’s, and 
Jeffers’ thoughts on life’s purpose ?— 
Henley, who was the captain of his fate 
and master of his soul, whose head was 
bloody but unbowed. Students will 
make the comparison as they are led to 
see the possibility of a comparison. Lit- 
erature takes on new meaning, greater 
insight is developed, if the student is 
asked to imagine how one author might 
have developed another’s basic idea. For 
instance, how might Robinson Jeffers 
have written Our Town? My sopho- 
mores, during one term, read Cathe- 
dral in the Sun by Fisher and The 
Three Musketeers by Dumas. Almost 
everyone in the class took delight in 
doing a short-short version of a Dumas 
Cathedral in the Sun and a Fisher Three 
Musketeers. The question, of course, 
arose, “Why don’t all authors of all 
time tell the same type of story?” 

All creative artists are concerned with 
fundamentally the same questions. 
What is beauty, what is truth, what is 
the worthwhile life, what is man’s re- 
lationship to man, what is man’s rela- 
tionship to God, what is death, what is 
bravery, what is cowardice, what is 
patriotism, what is honesty? In teach- 
ing literature one can, therefore, make 


use of all the arts. Let me give you 

an example. Wilder in Our Town is 

concerned with death. Would Rach- 

maninoff’s Isle of the Dead put one in 

the same state of mind as the third act 

of Our Town? If not, what is Rach- 

maninoff’s apparent conception of 

death ? Carmen Jones sings of that “old 

boy,” death, seen in her future: 

I’m gonna run up every second I’ve got leit 

Before he throws me down. 

I’m gonna laugh and sing and use up all my 
prayers 

Before he mows me down. 

While I can fly around 

I'll do my flying high. 

I’m gonna keep on livin’, up to the day I die. 


The photographer, another artist, 
shows the bloated body of a soldier float- 
ing undecided between sea and shore on 
the coast of an island that we have for- 
gotten the name of. Steinbeck in the tur- 
tle crossing the road sequence in The 
Grapes of Wrath says, in effect, there is 
no death. Because of people like Ma 
Joad and Tom, life will go on. And 
Edna St. Vincent Millay writes: 

To what purpose, April, do you return 
again? 

Beauty is not enough 

Not only underground are the brains of men 
eaten by maggots. 

Life in itself 

Is nothing. 

An empty cup, a flight of uncarpeted stairs 

It is not enough that yearly, down the hill, 

April 

Comes like an idiot, babbling and strewing 
flowers. 


Let one piece of literature lead into an- 
other and into as many of the different 
arts as possible. Education is a process 
of comparison. Students will make the 
comparisons if they are led to see the 
possibilities. 

In a sophomore class we were reading 
The Yearling, and a geometrically ab- 


stract painting in the classroom pro- 
voked the question, “Why would this 
be a good illustration for the book The 
Yearling if the painting were entitled 
‘Jody Baxter in the City’”? Thinking 
through an answer gave the book more 
meaning, and the painting suddenly 
took on new significance. Up to that 
time the chief question it had provoked 
was, “How can you tell the top from 
the bottom?” 


Critical Thinking—The Aim 

There is a necessity in the English 
class, I think, to help the student see 
that literature in all its forms is impor- 
tant at two different levels of thinking, 
the level of the conscious and the level 
of the subconscious. Most students see 
the story at the level of the conscious. 
They can summarize it. How often are 
they required to examine the effect of 
literature on the subconscious? How 
often do they, or we, say, “If all the 
high school students in the country read 
this and similar material, would society 
be affected?” If all the teen-agers in 
America read “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” which glorifies war, and “In 
Flander’s Field,” with its line, “Take 
up your quarrel with the foe,” is so- 
ciety affected ? How many students have 
read “Conscientious Objector” by Edna 
St. Vincent Millay? Today the lyrics 
and plays of 1600 are classified as lit- 
erature. Are the movies and TV of to- 
day to be relegated to the last ten pages 
of the literature text? Are the popular 
songs to be completely neglected? 
Movies and popular songs and maga- 
zine stories, good or bad, are the living 
literature. Answers to the artist’s ques- 
tions mentioned above—what is the 
worthwhile life, what is man’s relation- 
ship to man, et al.—are to be found in 
this contemporary popular literature. Is 
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the student aware that he is getting 
answers, that his life and thinking are. 
being shaped ? Student analysis of these. 
answers—in other words, an analysis by 
the students of the effect of this popu- 
lar literature on the subconscious—is 
essential. George and Emily in Our 
Town were so close to home, family, 
and Grover’s Corners that almost any 
of their ideas could be traced to their 
source ; transmission of ideas was fairly 
direct. Today most teen-agers are not 
close to home, family, or neighborhood. 
Idea sources are vast, and the transmis- 
sion of ideas through communication 
media (movies, radio, TV, magazines, 
newspapers) is indirect and painless. 
Because it is painless, this type of trans- 
mission is called entertainment rather 
than education. 

I wonder what books George Gibbs 
read. He must have read everything by 
Horatio Alger. George Gibbs believed 
the Alger story, Thornton Wilder be- 
lieved it, my dad was raised on the 
Alger books and he believed it, and he 
raised me to believe it, too. Strangely 
enough, most English teachers, I think, 
believe it, and maybe in Grover’s 
Corners it was true in the late 1800's. 
Today the authors that my students are 
more familiar with than any others are 
Mickey Spillane and his associates. 
Grover’s Corners does not exist. The 
world of Jody Baxter in The Yearling 
is lost. They are relegated to a ur‘t you 
might teach on “Lost Worlds.” We live 
in the world of Mickey Spillane, and 
high school is perhaps the last place 
where that world can be combatted. To 
help the student today for whatever it 
is that lies ahead we must present lit- 
erature successfully. When we are stc- 
cessful, the student is thinking critically. 
He can be helped no further. He is 
realizing life as he lives it. 
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Students Like Thematic Units 
Rosert C. McKEAN 


numbers of English teach- 
ers are taking to the thematic or 
idea-centered unit approach to teaching 
under the impetus of scores of favor- 
able classroom reports and theoretical 
discussions. Partial results of a recent 
study* comparing the thematic approach 
with the literary types approach to the 
teaching of literature suggest that the 
idea-centered unit may possess an ap- 
peal which may explain, to some ex- 
tent, the solidity of this movement and 
also encourage other, more reluctant 
teachers to attempt this plan of organi- 
zation. 

Two groups of eleventh grade stu- 
dents, equated on reading ability, in- 
telligence, and English grades, studied 
the same body of literature—organized 
for one group in thematic units and for 
the other group in literary types units. 
Thematic units included (a) friend- 
ship, (b) courage, and (c) family; lit- 
erary types units included (a) short 
story, (b) poetry, (c) drama, and (d) 
novel. 

Following the completion of these, 
each group was presented a brief unit 
of the opposite kind and asked to write 
a theme on which of the “two ways of 
studying literature” they would prefer 
and to state, as specifically as possible, 
reasons why. The two approaches, 
known as Type A (thematic) and Type 
B (literary types), were merely said to 


Robert C. McKean is now teaching 
in the Division of Education of the San 
Francisco State College. 


be two commonly used ways of study- 
ing literature. 

Certain factors seem to be pertinent 
in evaluating such a comparison: 

1, Limitations are imposed by com- 
paring an approach used over a rela- 
tively longer period of time to a short 
unit of the other type of organization. 
(The thematic group studied three the- 
matically organized units followed by a 
short literary types unit; the types 
group studied literary types units for an 
equivalent longer period followed by a 
short idea-centered unit.) 

2. The typical plan of organization 
of literature units in the high school 
had been almost exclusively that of lit- 
erary types and chronological survey. 
Thus some of the students might be ex- 
pected to respond favorably to the nov- 
elty of a new approach, and some might 
be expected to prefer the security of an 
organizational pattern to which they 
were accustomed and in which they had 
had considerable experience. 

Table I indicates the percent of re- 
sponses in favor of the two different 
approaches to literature. Even though 
in the past the typical mode of organiza- 
tion in the high school had been by lit- 
erary types and chronological units, a 
majority of each group preferred the 
approach used first. However, when the 
two groups were combined, more of 
the students indicated a preference for 
the thematic approach than the types 

* Robert C. McKean, “A Comparison of the 
Types Approach and the Thematic Approach 
in the Teaching of Literature Units in an Oregon 


High School” (Unpublished doctoral thesis, 
University of Colorado, 1954). 
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Taste I 


Comparison of Group Preferences for Types 
Approach and Theme Approach 
Percent 
favoring N 
types 


Percent 
favoring 
theme 


Group 


Types group 55 16 45 
Theme group 35 10 65 


Total 45 26 55 


approach—fifty-five percent to forty- 
five percent. 

The students’ arguments for or 
against the two ways of studying litera- 
ture were particularly revealing. Some 
of the comments favorable to the the- 
matic approach were: 


I liked how the whole thing was co- 
ordinated around certain stories in the book. 
That way you saw the different kinds of 
courage, friendships, and family relations 
demonstrated, not just talked about in 
theory. 


It was a practical subject, very “down-to- 
earthish,” and applied so to everyday life. 


I think if there were more stress on learn- 
ing these things, friendship, etc., it would 
make the world even better socialy [sic] for 
our generation. 


Not only does type A offer a good un- 
derstanding of such everyday things as the 
different types of courage and the func- 
tions of the family, but it also gives you an 
excellent route for the study of literature. 
It gives you something too look for in a 
story or poem besides the color of Aunt 
Hattie’s fingernails or how many holes there 
were in John’s shoe sole! My vote definitely 
goes to type A! 


Some of the students who liked the 
literary types pattern better said: 


From the standpoint of one who is going 
on with literature in college, type B is more 
profitable. 


A lot more ground seems to be covered. 


Type B adds more culture to a person’s 
education. 


Type B seems to fit in better with the idea 
of studying literature. After all, we are 
supposed to learn about literature in a 
literature class. 


The two experienced teachers in- 
volved in the study taught groups under 
both plans and were asked to record 
their impressions in a daily teacher log. 
According to their informal comments, 
the students like and respond well to 
things that relate to themselves as per- 
sons and to their lives. Inasmuch as the 
thematic pattern lends itself so well to 
this, the students’ response and interest 
were observed to be better in this ap- 
proach. 

The teachers’ comments indicate a 
definite preference for the idea-centered 
unit approach over the literary types 
approach to literature. 

There is no question in my mind but that 
the thematic units were more enjoyable for 
me as the teacher because of the superior 
student response and interest, feeling of real 
accomplishment, practical relation to every- 
day living, and more universal participation. 

The discussion was entered into enthusias- 
tically. . . . In fact, there was some diff- 
culty in recognizing all who wanted to speak 
on this subject. It was something well with- 
in their realm of experience, and they were 
interested in sharing their experiences with 
each other. 


In addition to the clear preference for 
the thematic unit pattern, the comments 
suggest an apparent relationship be- 
tween the degree of student enthusiasm, 
interest, and response and the degree 
of teacher enjoyment of the units. 

These findings, though limited to two 
classes in one school, seem to indicaie 
that the idea-centered unit approach 
may have real appeal for students and 
teachers as well. 


Iss CREATA REEDER is a teacher of 
high school English classes in Any- 
town, U.S.A. Five classes and the usual 
number of extracurricular activities, 
fascinating but time-consuming and 
enervating, keep her idle moments at a 
minimum and reduce to comparative in- 
significance the number of hours out- 
side class which she is able to devote to 
the needs of individuals. 

She is not content, however, to cast 
her vitaminized loaves at the college- 
bound, hoping that those who are head- 
ing for the nearest industrial plant will 
manage to pick up a few crumbs. Nor 
can she in any conscience disregard the 
needs of starry-eyed seventeen-year-old 
brides who are counting the days until 
a reunion is possible with their young 
servicemen husbands. 

In her senior English literature class, 
for example, she has found that the 
traditional selections included in stand- 
ard texts are not altogether suited to the 
assorted needs and capabilities of her 
group. She is especially concerned on 
those days when polite attention fails 
to conceal the fact that she has “lost” 
those who are not especially academi- 
cally inclined. 

Traditionalist though she is, and 
wholly satisfied herself by the charms 
of English literature, she nevertheless 
realizes that imagination is needed badly 
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if some of her charges are to glean 
from any literary selection even a frac- 
tion of the joy that good literature af- 
fords her. 

The journal in which Miss Reeder 
records random thoughts, aspirations, 
and fears attendant upon her classroom 
work she has consented to share with a 
few kindred spirits. 


* * 
September 10 


My English literature class is going 
to prove challenging, I am sure. Thus 
far, we have been feeling each other 
out. They are not quite sure about me, 
and I am not sure about them, either, 
except for a few individuals. I’ve al- 
ready learned that a few don’t like to 
read. Pete has admitted to a total lack 
of interest in books; he says he’s never 
read anything he didn’t have to. His 
cockiness doesn’t fool me. I happen to 
know that he is in a stiff social studies 
course, a required one, that will neces- 
sitate a great deal of reading, and I de- 
tect unmistakable signs of panic be- 
neath his crusty exterior. I'll have to 
get busy with him before he grows dis- 
couraged and leaves school. 

As usual, the informal poll of radio 
and TV time absolutely appals me. The 
movies are crowded every night. 
Doesn’t anyone read any more? 

I must start tomorrow to make my 
room look a bit more attractive. Book 
jackets are wonderful aids. Why don’t 
I use them a little more generously ? 
Our librarian has stacks of them. I 
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think I’ll send someone in tomorrow 
to pick out a dozen or so for a bulletin 
board display. I may as well start with 
Pete. I’ll ask him to pick out some he 
thinks the class would enjoy. 


September 22 


We have been having a grand time 
with the old ballads! There has been so 
much interest in chanting and singing 
them that there has been little time for 
“recitation.” Dean says he has no ear 
for poetry. Still, he does play in the 
band. I think we’ll ask him to look up 
some ballad music for us. 


September 29 


Dean’s ballad program really won 
him applause! When the class found 
out what he was planning, they brought 
him so many ballad pieces he asked to 
have some assistants. He chose Dale and 
Jim, and the three of them produced 
harmony on an ill-assorted collection 
of instruments that the band director 
would not have approved. All three 
still say they don’t care much for 
poetry. They may not, but the approval 
of the class is something they do care 
for, and very much indeed. 


October 1 


We had our ballad reading program 
today. Everyone selected one ballad he 
especially liked; if two or three chose 
the same one, they worked out some 
plan for the presentation as a team 
project. They wanted my contribution 
first, and I chose “The Wife of Usher’s 
Well,” which is not in any of our col- 
lections. I noticed the surreptitious beat- 
ing out of rhythm on chair arms as I 
was reading, so I know the time is 
about right for some original verse. 
Even the unimaginative like the old bal- 
lads. Their readings were not bad for 


first attempts. A little sing-songy they 
would have been to the ears of an un- 
biased critic; to my ears they were 
celestial music. 

I must start this class on reading 
diaries. I think we'll keep them two or 
three weeks, recording everything read, 
no matter how inconsequential. I can 
visualize Helena’s raised eyebrows at 
the Agatha Christie I intend to finish 
tonight. I’ll try to remernber to finish 
Somerset Maugham’s Summing Up to- 
morrow, and maybe Helena will restore 
me to grace. 

I am going to have to allow a great 
deal of leeway in reading material for 
these people. Now that I think of it, 
why should students always be ex- 
pected to like what they are arbitrarily 
assigned? If I like broccoli and they 
prefer peas, do we always have to com- 
promise on broccoli? 


October 27 


Chaucer is hard for these people, but 
where did we ever get the idea he had 
to be exhausted in high school English, 
anyway? We read parts of The Canter- 
bury Tales together, until everyone felt 
he had a nodding acquaintance with 
that interesting company; and then we 
leapt back into Chaucer’s age and into 
the costumes of the pilgrims, in our own 
imagination. We became literate all of 
a sudden and wrote letters to stay-at- 
home bodies back in the old home town. 
The Wife of Bath is certainly enjoying 
herself, and we shouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if there weren’t shortly a sixth 
“housbonde at chirche dore”’! 


November 8 


Let us walk in the white snow 
In a soundless space... . 


Remembering the words gave me such 
pleasure as I trudged along this morn- 
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ing through the first snow of the season! 
I read all of Elinor Wylie’s “Velvet 
Shoes” to the class; then I went on to 
Lowell’s “First Snowfall,” which they 
deeply appreciated. After reading a few 
other snowy favorites of my own, I 
thought we really should make at least 
a bow in the general direction of our 
own English literature course, so I told 
them I would read them the coldest 
lines ever written. They shivered ap- 
preciatively through the opening lines 
of “Eve of St. Agnes”; and now, 
though it would not normally be our 
lesson for several months, we are all 
looking forward to following Madeline 
and Porphyro through their adventure 
tomorrow. The psychological moment 
has to be made to render sixty seconds’ 
worth of service. 


November 17 


We have made a rapid study of Mac- 
beth, slighting a great deal, to be sure, 
but doing no special damage to Shake- 
speare’s intentions. The questions I 
gave in advance helped the retarded 
readers by presenting them with a defi- 
nite challenge. Most of the “classics” 
can be cut for modern readers without 
any material loss. We adults feel no 
hesitancy about cutting when the exi- 
gencies of the moment demand that we 
cut in our own reading. There are still 
times when half a loaf is preferable to 
starvation rations. 

We read Macbeth and then—heresy 
of heresies !—we examined the comic 
version. Any English teacher would 
certainly be an intellectual midget if she 
did not know that comics are attractive 
to children. Many had seen the comic 
version already. They seemed a bit 
startled when I suggested we have a 
copy brought to school ; but a hardy soul 
produced on the spot his dog-eared copy, 


and I asked permission to take it apart. 
Each student had a page given to him 
and enjoyed finding the parallel passage. 

Shakespeare pleaded his own case, 
and won it. How dull and prosaic “I 
have put them to sleep” sounded beside 
“T have drugged their possets”; and 
“Oh, you coward” seemed indeed a 
colorless way to call anyone “lily- 
livered.” These students are not schol- 
ars, but the sincerity with which they 
have considered a serious play these 
past few days would do credit to many 
scholars. 


November 25 


We read scenes from Romeo and 
Juliet today. Everyone came “on the 
the stage” for at least a small scene. 
This play, and the problems involved, 
are very near to adolescent hearts. 
There are many students whose parents 
can’t seem to see the sterling virtues of 
their steady “dates.” How could Romeo 
and Juliet have handled their problem 
better? Could they have won their par- 
ents to their point of view? What are 
you going to do twenty years from now 
when your daughter wants to marry a 
boy you consider unsuitable? These 
were personal questions for which 
answers were sought. 


November 26 


When I made my weekly check-up on 
coming radio and TV presentations that 
might possibly be used for English cred- 
it, I was understandably delighted to. 
discover that Hamlet was scheduled for 
Sunday evening. Howard, who does not 
care for “guys walkin’ around and 
talkin’ to themselves,” is curious to hear 
the soliloquies we have discussed. Any- 
one who doesn’t find it possible or con- 
venient to be in the Sunday evening 
Hamlet audience may, if he cares to, 
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find the Lamb version in the library, in 
order to get into the discussion Mon- 
day morning. I have suggested to Larry 
and Prudence, though, that I believe 
they will enjoy the original more, and 
they plan to do a short scene or so for 
us Monday. 

The bulletin board display on “Shake- 
speare and His Theater” has been a 
source of pleasure for us all. My own 
press clippings and pictures on Hamlet 
started the group on its own search. 
Theater programs, Ford’s advertise- 
ment of “The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream of a Car,” and the students’ own 
artistic attempts to re-create favorite 
characters have given us a colorful 
corner. 


December 1 


We must be thinking about Christ- 
mas books. I have assembled a pile of 
book catalogues and have tossed out 
this question: ‘“‘How many good books 
could you buy for a twenty-dollar bill? 
Let’s say your rich uncle in South 
Africa has sent you that amount, with 
the stipulation that it be spent on books 
for Christmas. You must spend $10 
for yourself and the other $10 on books 
for your family. Take a couple of 
weeks to compile your lists, and we can 
compare them.” There were sighs of 
pleasure at the first glimpse of the cata- 
logues and a general air of expectancy. 

Our librarian is interested in our 
book selection plan and has offered us 
$20 to spend on new books for our own 
library. Committees are busy turning in 
nominations for books that look promis- 


ing. 
December 5 


Our brief side excursion into books 
hot off the press seems not to have hurt 
us. We are back in our own English 


literature anthology, working with the 
King James version of the Bible. We 
have often spoken of allusions and of 
the frequency of Biblical allusions in 
common speech and writing. Who 
wants to be an outsider and not know 
what people are talking about? 

We are having a Bible reading pro- 
gram tomorrow. Committees took the 
selections in our anthology and ar- 
ranged for everyone to have a part. We 
like the feeling of group cohesion that 
such a practice always assures. Besides, 
much of the Bible is great poetry. 


December 15 


Milton and his tragic blindness seem 
less foreign to our own lives than they 
did a few days ago. Marilyn’s family 
has befriended a blind woman. She has 
lived with them and cared for the 
younger children for several years. 
Marilyn wanted to bring her to school 
to talk with us, so I told her to arrange 
the lesson. We were fascinated by the 
interview technique she worked out. 
Her guest minimized her own handicap, 
praised the facilities for educating the 
blind, demonstrated her Braille Writer, 
and contributed some Braille magazines 
to our own library. After she left, Paul, 
the inarticulate, said, “We got eyes, 
and yet we complain about our school 
work. We ougnt to be ashamed.” 


December 19 


I read to the group a fine letter that 
might have been written for these stu- 
dents.* Authors seem so disembodied 
that it is a pleasure to open the door 
and admit one into the classroom prac- 
tically in the flesh. The boys especially 
like Howard Pease’s books, and they 
seemed inclined to accept his suggestion 


* Pease, Howard, “How to Read Fiction,” The 
English Journal, XLI (April 1952), 186-94. 
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that they read a book to find the theme 
and learn how it applies to them. 


January 9 


Our new method for keeping records 
of books read in connection with the 
course is proving successful. We keep 
a little card file on my desk, and all 
books are recorded, one to a line on a 
card devoted to each student. They like 
the little shortcut to evaluation I gave 
them, They mark a book “A” if it is 
“One of the best books I ever read.” 
“B” means, “This was really a good 
book.” “C” means, “This was just an- 
other book.” “D” says, “I didn’t care for 
it, but I finished it,” while “F” means, 
“T didn’t care for it enough to finish it. 
I turned it in and took out another.” 

These books will hereafter be the 
basis for our panel discussions. The 
students have a long list of acceptable 
present day English writers. Anyone 
who has read anything of Hilton’s will 
be on tomorrow’s panel. Jerry received 
an inordinate amount of pleasure from 
Goodbye, Mr. Chips; I heard him rec- 
ommending it to Paul, so I asked Jerry 
to serve as panel chairman. He is one 
of the poorer readers in the group; but 
he will make a good chairman because 
in Mr. Chips he has found a new hero, 
and he will want to make believers of 
the others. 

These panel discussions are a fine in- 
strument for securing group cohesion. 
Early in the year I gave a sociogram, 
and on the rare occasions when I set 
up the panel memberships myself, I try 
to see that one or two are placed in such 
a position that some new friendly feel- 
ing is bound to emerge. The whole mat- 
ter of group dynamics interests me so 
much that I think there may be a very 
sound reason for the fact that panels 
are so popular. 


January 22 

The Wordsworth country came alive 
for us today. We posted a collection of 
pictures of that one of the world’s most 
lovely places. Each student selected one 
picture and then read lines in Words- 
worth which he thought might have been 
inspired by his picture. Possibly “Earth 
has not anything to show more fair’ 
than a picture which perfectly matches 
lines perfectly conceived and executed. 

We are going to memorize parts of 
Wordsworth. I gave my usual elastic 
assignment, and a week from today 
everyone will write what he cares to. 
They will all have a few lines, since so 
much preparation went into today’s 
reading. I do like them to memorize. 
How impoverished I should be if over- 
night my own store of treasured lines 
should be swept away! 


February 9 

The Romantics are giving us pleas- 
ure, and what an opportunity they pre- 
sent for a study of versification! I am 
afraid I have little fellow-feeling for 
those who contend that versification is 
best reserved for the superior students. 
My own feeling is that they may al- 
ready have their sensibilities aroused, 
and that they may sometime in life dis- 
cover the beauties of rhythm without 
any help from me. The less articulate 
ones, the unimaginative, the practical, 
the plodders—all these especially need 
what the magic of rhythm may awaken 
within them. 

Poetry depends so much upon an 
understanding of metaphorical lan- 
guage that we constantly have to come 
back to a discussion of figures of 
speech. How can I learn to push back 
horizons for the less imaginative? How 
can I show them what they are missing ? 

Everyone selected a poem for today, 
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a short lyric poem which was to be his 
alone to study and to interpret. Marvin 
read Byron’s “She Walks in Beauty.” 
No one by any generous stretch of 
imagination could accuse Marvin of 
being poetically inclined; yet he dis- 
cussed intelligently two or three lovely 
figures of speech, scanned a couple of 
lines, pointed out the rhyming words, 
named the meter, and found an example 
of alliteration. The class was pleased 
with Marvin, and Marvin was pleased 
with Marvin, too! 


March 3 


We talked today about Jane Austen 
and Pride and Prejudice. There is in- 
sufficient time in a quick-survey type 
of course like ours for a complete treat- 
ment of the book, but we do not worry 
about the omission. Some of these boys 
who do not yet look upon novels with 
any great degree of confidence would 
feel only frustration if the book were 
offered to them in its entirety. They 
were, however, keenly interested in the 
social implications which I suggested 
might be found in the book. Are today’s 
parents so anxious to marry off their 
daughters ? Were better marriages made 
when parents arranged them? 

Five girls have volunteered to read 
Pride and Prejudice and to relate to the 
rest of us what follows the interesting 
first chapter I read to the class. They 
will have to rush this order through, as 
I have arranged for them to see the 
movie next week, though they do not 
as yet know this. 


March 10 


The movie version of Pride and Prej- 
udice formed a fine springboard for one 
day’s composition. “Don’t tell me the 
story, please,” I begged. “I already know 
the story. What I don’t know is your 


reaction to it. Your opinions and ideas 
are of worth, and I value them. Can you 
pick out some little point and give me 
your own personal reaction?” 

Patty, who had been one of the five 
to read the book, wrote intelligently on 
“Jane Austen’s Use of Satire in Her 
Treatment of Mrs. Bennett.’ George, 
who reads at fifth grade level, began his 
paper, “I feel sorry for Mr. Bennett 
with all them women.” Who is to say 
that George’s contribution is of less 
value than Patty’s? 


March 24 


There is nothing quite like circum- 
venting a difficulty before it material- 
izes. Browning is always hard for high 
school students. Our own text includes 
“My Last Duchess,” so today I said, 
“Think of a telephone conversation. 
How many have been curious when only 
one end could be heard? Mark, you look 
good-natured. You sit over there at the 
table. The telephone has just rung, and 
it’s for you. Go ahead, Mark.” 

The class grinned appreciatively as 
Mark, enjoying his moment, began: 
“Hello... Yes... No, not tonight... 
Too bad! . . . What time do you get 
off? ... Yes, I can meet you there... 
Jane, who did you suppose? . . . Better 
not; they had a fuss last week, Jane 
told me... That ought to be okay... 
No, it’s at the cleaner’s. Sorry.” With 
very little prompting from Mark, we 
were able to piece together the whole 
conversation. “My Last Duchess” 
didn’t seem formidable at all after this 
introduction. 


April 6 
I read “Enoch Arden” to the class 
today, and the discussion that followed 


was quite sincere and deeply moving. 
Should Enoch have revealed his iden- 
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tity? Was it wrong for Annie to marry 
Philip? In what terms did Enoch think 
of Annie during all those long and 
lonely years? Would it have been better 
if even at the last Annie had not known 
of Enoch’s sacrifice? High school stu- 
dents evidence a high degree of ma- 
turity when they consider such ques- 
tions. They seem to grow in stature as 
they come to realize that sometimes life 
presents insoluble problems even to 
those who keep her laws, but that per- 
sonal integrity and decency need not be 
sacrificed as a result. 

Pete told us about a newspaper item 
he read last week: “This soldier had 
really been declared dead. His wife had 
received the official notice, and she had 
remarried. Now the lost husband comes 
home and she is in a terrible fix. It is 
just like ‘Enoch Arden,’ isn’t it?” This 
is the same Pete who in September 
boasted he had never read a book he 
didn’t have to read. He may not be a 
wide reader yet, but he reads the news- 
papers, and he puts two and two to- 
gether. 


April 18 

Daphne du Maurier’s name is on our 
contemporary English literature read- 
ing list, and My Cousin Rachel is prov- 
ing quite popular. After reading it, 
many of the girls have sought out 
Rebecca and have succumbed to one 
author’s peculiar charm. Tomorrow the 
Rachel and Rebecca contingents are 
going to show us how the author de- 
velops character. 


May 20 


The tiny booklets we prepared for 
our semester review of the English 
poets make very satisfactory souvenirs 


of the term’s work. They are about 


four and one-half by six inches. Each 
page contains the name and dates of 
a writer studied, a list of some of his 
better-known works, and a memorable 
quotation or two. Any space remaining 
is filled with an extra quotation or a 
little cut-out picture or a pen-and-ink 
sketch illustrating something for which 
we remember him. 

We use these miniature texts for re- 
view each period, and a spirit of high 
competition has arisen. “Let’s look at 
Keats today” is the signal for everyone 
to stand near his seat. The Keats quo- 
tations are read, each student sitting 
when he has nothing new to read. When 
all the Keats contributions have been 
read, everyone stands again and says 
from memory anything he can quote 
exactly, whether a whole poem, a 
stanza, a line, or even a phrase. I am 
amazed each day at the lines that are 
remembered, and those who memorize 
only lines give unstinting approval to 
those who seem to find whole poems 
just a pleasant little exercise. 

This will no doubt be the last entry 
in this journal. Some of these students 
have fine, keen, intelligent minds. They 
will go on to college and to places of 
leadership. What of the others, those 
who will start next week for the fac- 
tories and mills and stores, for the 
farms and army camps? Have I the 
right to hope that for them, too, a 
thing of beauty may be a joy forever, 
and that “all lovely tales that (they) 
have heard or read” will enrich their 
lives? Incurable optimist that I am, that 
hope is mine. 

* * * 


We have been privileged to follow 
Miss Reeder by short, sporadic jumps 
through a year’s work in English litera- 
ture. If the tone of her journal appears 
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unduly optimistic, if too rosy a light 
seems to be cast over the classroom at- 
mosphere, let it be noticed that there 
are frequent gaps in the orderly proces- 
sion of the days, that there were per- 
haps evenings when she found neither 
heart nor energy nor time to set pen 
upon paper. 

Miss Reeder cheerfully admits that 
she does not know the answers to all 
the problems; she is not even sure that 
she is aware of all their implications. 
She does have a deep-seated conviction, 
however, that the pursuit of happiness 
is an inalienable right of all young peo- 
ple, rather than of the college-bound 
alone. There are in her group girls who 
will be mothers within a year. Those 
young mothers will hand on to their 
children a storehouse of tastes and atti- 
tudes and ideals which may possibly 
have been colored by this year’s read- 
ing experiences. 


There are boys who will put their 
hands immediately to the plow and the 
tractor. They will make good farmers 
and men of fine integrity. They will 
spend throughout all their lives long 
hours in solitary labor outdoors. There 
will be time for thinking long, long 
thoughts. Perhaps the color of their 
thinking will be influenced in some 
small degree by something they have 
read or heard, written or spoken, dur- 
ing their last year spent in the English 
classroom. 

For all these students there lie ahead 
hours of leisure, a whole procession 
stretching down through the years. Pos- 
sibly they will at times seek in books 
companionship for idle hours; and hav- 
ing experienced during their very im- 
pressionable years certain satisfactions 
from their brief contacts with the best, 
perhaps they will refuse to accept an 
inferior substitute. 


Teaching Literature: A Multiple Approach—[Continued from page 78] 


related to the values most needed by 
pupils will receive the main emphasis. In 
such units form will be explained, and 
when its role is understood, form will 
contribute to the student’s reading en- 
joyment. In the study of types, form 
will be given more emphasis but need 
not be divorced from content. Both 
form and content will receive a balanced 
study during the time devoted to great 
books. 

The new curriculum in literature will 
take advantage of this multiple ap- 
proach to reading and literature. The 
benefits of all four approaches—the- 
matic units, great works of literary art, 


literary types, and guided individual 
reading—will be gained. The problems 
of adolescents can be emphasized in 
topical and thematic units. The values 
a literary tradition offers can be high- 
lighted in study devoted to great books. 
The flexibility of the literary types ap- 
proach to short stories, essays, poetry, 
and drama can feature both content and 
form. Individual interests and abilities 
can be accommodated with changing 
classroom libraries that range from Lou 
Gehrig, a Quiet Hero to War and Peace. 
In the best sense of the word, this 
multiple approach to the study of litera- 
ture is conservative. 


American 


W: WHO TEACH American literature 
know how tremendously our skills 
are challenged when we attempt to in- 
terest our students in the remarkable 
body of political writing that grew out 
of the American Revolution. We know 
that our skills are challenged to an even 
greater extent when we try to engage 
their interest in the historical back- 
ground of the period—even that 
amount which seems necessary for a 
proper understanding of the framework 
in which our great speeches and docu- 
ments are set. Some of us may aspire 
to have our students gain perspective 
on the larger issues: to see that the 
American Revolution changed in ob- 
jective from a dispute over taxation to 
a war for the rights of man; to under- 
stand that the ideal of political democ- 
racy expressed in the Declaration of In- 
dependence carries with it the implica- 
tions of democracy in other spheres— 
economic, social, cultural, religious, and 
literary; to comprehend that these nat- 
ural rights are the big issues in the op- 
posing ideologies that grip world think- 
ing today. 

As worthwhile as these understand- 
ings are from the teacher’s point of 
view, they mean little to most students 
of American literature, and any attempt 
to help students take the larger view 
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will fall short of its objective unless we, 
as teachers, can guide them adroitly 
from a view of the speech or document 
as an assignment to be read to a point 
of inquiry into the deeper meaning of 
the piece of literature. 

The teacher’s big problem is, of 
course, motivation. In other words, he 
must find ways of interesting the boys 
and girls whom he teaches so that they 
enter into their work with enthusiasm 
rather than sit through class period 
after class period with thinly disguised 
ennui. 

Recently I had a most satisfying 
teaching experience with an eleventh | 
grade class in American literature, one 
which I think is worth sharing in that 
it may offer a stimulating approach to 
the problem of making American litera- 
ture come alive. 

The idea developed spontaneously 
one day when I asked a group of stu- 
dents who had just listened to my read- 
ing of Patrick Henry’s impassioned 
speech in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses—and who seemed apprecia- 
tive of my histrionic efforts—how they 
would like to dramatize that famous 
scene which took place on March 23, 
1775. One or two students, more articu- 
late than the others, expressed interest 
in such an activity, whereupon I out- 
lined briefly what they would be ex- 
pected to do. 

As a first step in the outlining of the 
proposed project, I called the attention 
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of the class to Henry’s introductory 
statement: 

No man thinks more highly than I do of the 
patriotism, as well as abilities, of the very 
worthy gentlemen who have just addressed 
the house. But different men often see the 
same subject in different lights; and, there- 
fore, I hope it will not be thought disrespect- 
ful to those gentlemen, if, entertaining as 
I do opinions of a character very opposite 
to theirs, I shall speak forth my sentiments 
freely and without reserve. 

Then I asked the students what things 
were implied in that statement. One 
said, “Well, evidently several persons 
had spoken before Patrick Henry 
spoke.” Another said, “Obviously what 
they had said was not in harmony with 
Henry’s views.” Still another said, 
“Some of the colonists were in favor of 
arming the colony of Virginia, but most 
of them were not.” This last student 
supported his assertion by referring to 
background material in the textbook: 
If war had depended on a popular vote, it 
might never have happened, for, as Wash- 
ington himself said, even during the fight- 
ing there were never more than a third of 
the colonists active in support of the Revolu- 
tion. A third were indifferent, another third 
unfavorable. 


At that point I asked, “Wouldn’t 
you like to imagine what those delegates 
said? Wouldn’t you like to pretend that 
you were there and heard every word 
of it?” When some of them indicated 
that they thought it might be fun, I 
suggested that they go to the library 
and read any accounts they could find 
of what happened in Virginia on that 
memorable day in 1775. We decided to- 
gether that we would use encyclopedias, 
reference works, and any available bio- 
graphical material on Patrick Henry. 


*Inglis, Rewey, Bowman, Mary, Gehlmann, 
John, and Schramm, Wilbur, Adventures in 
American Literature (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1951), 440. 


We agreed that it was necessary to find, 
if we could, any names of persons who 
were probably there in order that we 
might give authenticity to our work. 
Two books which proved extremely val- 
uable were J. H. Gwathmey’s Twelve 
Virginia Counties, Where Western Mi- 
gration Began (1937) and Hamilton J. 
Eckenrode’s Revolution in Virginia 
(1916). The latter was a tremendous 
value in helping us divide the delegates, 
somewhat arbitrarily of course, into 
two factions, the “radicals” and the 
“conservatives.” 

The class decided to work in groups 
so that many students would have a 
part in the investigation of source ma- 
terial. The chairman of each group was 
a student who had imagination and pro- 
ficiency in writing. A date was set on 
which all scripts would be submitted for 
judging, and the work began in earnest. 

Some of the students expressed an 
interest in dramatizing the ratification 
of the Declaration of Independence at 
the Second Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia in 1776. Naturally they 
were encouraged to follow their inclina- 
tion and write scripts depicting that 
epoch-making scene. These students, 
however, were cautioned to read with 
care history textbooks, encyclopedias, 
and all other pertinent material since 
there are many published facts about 
the Continental Congress that cannot 
be ignored. They were reminded to con- 
cern themselves with authenticity and 
chronology so that their work would 
have real merit. This group pored 
over such books as Gilbert Chinard’s 
Thomas Jefferson: The Apostle of 
Americanism (1929), Paul Leicester 
Ford’s The Writings of Thomas Je ffer- 
son (10 vols., 1892-1894), Adrienne 
Koch’s The Philosophy of Thomas Jef- 
ferson (1943), Carl Becker’s The Dec- 
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laration of Independence (1922, 1924), 
and World Book Encyclopedia, Volume 
4 (1952 Edition). 

Since groups within the class were 
competing, no help was given with dia- 
logue until all the scripts had been sub- 
mitted. We read them in class and 
evaluated them in terms of the follow- 
ing criteria: 

1. Can the theme, or basic idea, of the 
play be readily interpreted by the 
reader and ultimately by the audience? 

2. Is the play interesting? (Does it pre- 
sent interesting people in interesting 
situations against an interesting back- 
ground?) 

3. Do events follow a sequence, reach a 
dramatic climax, and lead to a logical 
conclusion ? 

4. Is the play likely to elicit a definite 
emotional response on the part of the 
audience? 

5. Does the play—which in this instance 
is historical—have proper perspective ? 
Does it take into account available 
source material ? 


The next step was to ask a committee 
of teachers who had had wide experi- 
ence in play writing and play directing 
to read and judge the plays. After the 
committee agreed upon the relative 
merits of the first drafts, the plays ad- 
judged best were returned to the play- 
wrights with suggestions for their re- 
vision. A script revision committee was 
formed to re-check references and to 
help the writers shape and polish the 
dialogue. 

By the time the final drafts were com- 
pleted not only the play writing groups 
but the class as a whole had become so 
interested in the plays that they wanted 
to present them in assembly as a cul- 
minating activity. Though such a pres- 
entation meant extending the range of 
the project, the zeal of the group prac- 
tically forced us to attempt it. 


Rehearsals got underway somewhat 
haltingly at first, for the cast was a 
volunteer group of boys in the Ameri- 
can literature classes. Many of the boys 
had so much difficulty with voice and 
diction that we asked the speech thera- 
pist to work with us at our practice ses- 
sions. Results, in many instances, were 
heartening. 

As rehearsals progressed, we were 
confronted with the problem of conti- 
nuity. To solve it we hit upon the idea 
of a speech choir. Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s “America” inspired a piece of 
writing which a selected group of stu- 
dents used to begin the program, to 
connect the two original plays, to intro- 
duce a tableau—“‘Visitors at the Lincoln 
Memorial”--and, finally, to bring the 
program to a close. 

We called the completed job “Ameri- 
cana: A Radio-Television Adaptation 
of Famous Scenes in American Life.” 
It was presented in the school audi- 
torium to the entire student body, its 
effectiveness enhanced by costumes, 
sound effects, and organ and orchestral 
accompaniment. The enthusiasm with 
which it was received was most gratify- . 
ing. Later the scripts were entered in 
the national competition sponsored by 
Scholastic Writing Awards where they 
were accorded honorable mention.’ 

Obviously so big a job could not be 
done within the school day without en- 
croaching upon class time allocated to 
other units of work. The project de- 
manded many hours of investigative 
study, writing, and revision. It de- 
manded, also, long hours of rehearsal. 
Yet the students worked willingly and 
diligently, frequently coming back in 
small groups in the evening to work 
under the teacher’s direction. 


*See Literary Cavalcade (May 1954), 45. 
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The evening meetings served many 
purposes and were surprisingly success- 
ful. The first sessions were devoted to 
the additional research that preceded the 
revision of the scripts. Rarely, if ever 
before, had the need arisen for research 
in the libraries of the nearby colleges. 
Therefore, it was necessary to give in- 
struction in the use of the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, the card 
catalogue, and other reference mate- 
rials. It was necessary, also, to give in- 
struction in comparing references and 
determining relative merits when ref- 
erences were at variance. Inasmuch as 
the class had had little experience in 
critical reading, expedients were de- 
vised for reading and comparing the 
points of view of the so-called “radi- 
cals” and “conservatives.” Other skills, 
which were either reviewed or devel- 
oped for the first time, were note-tak- 
ing, thoughtful interpretation of ma- 
terial read, expression in one’s own 
words of ideas acquired from research, 
and oral interpretation of the finished 
product. 

We agreed at the outset upon the 
following criteria for our work: (1) 
that critical rather than assimilative 
reading should be done, (2) that au- 
thenticity and chronology should be of 
primary concern, and (3) that clarity 
and forcefulness should be the aim of 
all our writing. 

After the script revision was com- 
pleted, we used the evening sessions to 
learn to read the plays. At first we 
worked with pronunciation and enunci- 
ation; then we attempted to read “in 
character,” to make the created person- 
alities come alive. It was not easy, nor 
possible in every instance, to draw a 


gauche, adolescent boy to the heights of 
patriotic fervor, but it was a tremen- 
dously rewarding experience. 

The third phase of the work done 
in evening practice sessions was learn- 
ing to act. When the characters began 
to move about on the stage, it became 
apparent that previously written direc- 
tions would either have to be altered or 
deleted. It also became apparent that 
serious attention would have to be given 
to walking, standing, sitting, making 
exits and entrances, and gesticulating if 
the actors were to free themselves of 
self-consciousness and awkwardness. In 
every phase of the work student imagi- 
nation was given full play. As a result, 
some students with a keener sense of 
dramatic impact than others developed 
an excellent concept of what “good 
theater” means, and both the play and 
the players profited. 

By its very nature the project elicited 
full participation from almost all of 
the ninety-odd students in three Ameri- 
can literature classes. But I believe it 
accomplished something more. It gave 
each boy and girl who worked with it 
a heightened awareness of his own crea- 
tive powers. Likewise, it afforded an 
opportunity for a successful approach 
to three of the ten major goals of all 
language arts instruction:* (1) whole- 
some personal development, (2) grow- 
ing intellectual curiosity and the capac- 
ity for critical thinking, and (3) a 
deeper understanding of the reasons for 
faith in and allegiance to the basic 
values of a democratic society. 


*The Commission on the English Curriculum 
of the NCTE, The English Language Arts 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952), 
53. 
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Current English 


CoNDUCTED BY THE NCTE ComMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE? 


Q. Which form is preferable: got or 
gotten? Got is used in many ways. Will 
you consider this word? 


A. Both got and gotten are standard 
participial forms for the meanings “ac- 
quire,” “become,” “receive,” as “I have 
already gotten (or got) my books” or 
“Relations between the two gentlemen 
have gotten (or got) worse as the years 
have passed.” Gotten is the more common 
form in American English, but in England 
the acceptable usage is got. Gotten re- 
mains only in adjective phrases like “ill- 
gotten gains.” In America the choice be- 
tween the two forms depends primarily 
upon the euphony, rhythm, and emphasis 
of the specific sentence. 

In the sense of “possess” or “have,” the 
form in American is got, as “He has got 
(not gotten) a television set in his room” 
or “I have got (not gotten) my own ideas 
concerning that subject.” This usage is 
considered tautological or pleonastic by 
some and is, therefore, generally confined 
to informal or colloquial English. Have is 
preferred in formal contexts. Many 
writers of repute from Shakespeare to 
the present, however, have employed have 
(has) got. 

In the usage of have (has) got, the idea 
of the present time overshadows that of 
the past time in the present perfect tense, 
so that it has the force of a present tense. 
It, however, does not have the exact 
meaning of have alone, for the idea of 
possession is generally emphasized : “Jane 
has a blue dress, but look at Louise; she 
has got a bright red one.” 


*Margaret M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, John C. Gerber, 
ex officio. 


The English extend this usage to the 
past tense as well as to the present affirma- 
tive and negative. It would not seem 
natural for an American to say, “He 
hadn’t got a dollar for the fare.” Instead, 
the American usage would be “He doesn’t 
have a dollar for the fare,” in the present 
negative, or didn’t have in the past nega- 
tive. 

In interrogative statements the got 
creeps in by analogy to the word-order in 
the ordinary question. For instance, 
“Have you got it here?” seems more 
natural than “Have you it here?” for the 
word-order parallels other questions like 
“Does he wish a statement?” or “May I 
have a statement ?” where a weak auxiliary 
is at the beginning of the question. If, 
however, there is no object expressed, 
have is not expanded into have got. The 
question would be “Has he?” not “Has he 
got?” 

Nor does one find got in the imperative, 
in the perfect, and in the pluperfect: 
“Don’t have jewelry with you when you 
go to that section”; “He has had no diffi- 
culty with Mr. Schafer” ; “He had had no 
money for entertainment.” 

One,' however, frequently hears “I 
have got to go to work now” instead of “I 
have to go to work now.” The meaning 
here is “must,” denoting obligation. The 
got adds more emphasis and vigor to the 
statement as have, often used as an aux- 
iliary in compound tense forms (have 
written, spoken, etc.), has gradually lost 
its force as an independent verb. “I have 
got to go” may be condemned by the 
purist, but the expression is exceedingly 
common, even among careful speakers. 
Note that this construction consists of 
have+got+to+infinitive. Got is never 
added to the infinitive without to. It, how- 

(Continued on page 109) 
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The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY L. TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


“SHOULD WE GIVE UP ON HIGH 
School English?” is the serious question 
posed by Maurice L. Pettit in the No- 
vember Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals. 
A partial report of a two-year statistical 
study at the University of Washington 
to determine how subjects taught in 
high school contribute to student “suc- 
cess” in college, the article points to 
some thought-provoking, but not too 
startling, findings about the “contribu- 
tions” of high school English. 

In the study, “success” was defined as 
student maintenance of a college grade- 
point average sufficient to insure reten- 
tion and graduation; correlations were 
found between the high school records 
of entering freshmen and their subse- 
quent grade-point averages in twenty- 
six university subject areas; and an 
analysis of predicted grade-point aver- 
ages ran well over eighty percent in ac- 
curacy for the freshman year. 

In the findings, high school English 
understandably made significant contri- 
butions in college English and classical 
languages. Its contributions were also 
significant in forestry, home economics, 
and anthropology, only moderately so in 
philosophy, and insignificant or nega- 
tive in all other course areas. 
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With this objective information be- 
fore him, the researcher suggests that 
the findings point inescapably to a re- 
evaluation of the University’s high 
school English requirements and to a 
concerted effort at course revision in 
high school English classes. He makes 
a strong plea for emphasis upon a com- 
munication centered program, “ 
these facts might well encourage more 
curriculum study and evaluation of high 
school English which should eventually 
result in functional instead of tradi- 
tional instruction being utilized . . . 
too large numbers are without the com- 
municative arts.” 

Dr. Pettit might well have added that 
this sword cuts both ways, and college 
English departments could do with a bit 
of realistic soul searching, too. 


TO MEET THE CHALLENGE OF 
the comics, “Trumpet Books” have en- 
tered the lists with six current titles es- 
pecially geared to the interests of nine- 
to fourteen-year-olds. Edited by Will 
Roberts, long in the publishing field, the 
new offerings are based on studies of 
the psychological appeal of comic books 
and the reading interests of this age 
group. 

Attractively illustrated, brief, and 
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well-printed, each book contains sixty- 
four pages with an attention-compelling 
illustration on each page. Available at 
twenty-five cents through book, variety, 
and drug stores, the titles include: Mys- 
tery at Stony Cove by Jay Morris, a 
boy, girl, dog thriller; Diving for Sunk- 
en Treasure, a story of Lt. Harry Ries- 
berg’s underwater salvage expeditions ; 
Famous Pioneers, Samuel Cutler’s true 
narrative of western settlers; Horses, 
Helen J. Fletcher’s story of the horse 
as valiant servant of man; Baseball, 
Mort Cornin’s complete story of that 
sport; and Helen J. Fletcher’s Trumpet 
Book of Laughs. 


OPPONENTS OF THE CORE 
Curriculum have long contended that 
this type of curriculum organization 
provides little in the way of “basic dis- 
ciplines” and can have little value be- 
yond the elementary classroom. As one 
of several colleges and universities 
which has inaugurated various types of 
“core” recently, the University of Pitts- 
burgh this fall began a pilot study in- 
volving four basic areas of study—writ- 
ten and spoken English, the humanities, 
the social studies, and the natural sci- 
ences. Designed to give the undergradu- 
ate greater opportunity to improve in- 
tellectual skills, refine quality of judg- 
ment, and to increase understanding of 
the scientific method and man’s place 
in the world, the program also trains 
teaching personnel for similar programs 
in the secondary school. 


THERE IS A WAY TO GIVE PAR- 
ents the truth about how teachers teach 
children to read. Proof of this state- 
ment is a series of twelve articles which 
appeared weekly in The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor during October, Novem- 
ber, and December. In a news story 


headlined: “Reading in the Modern 
High School Is Taught Along with 
‘Subjects,’ an English teacher, Hardy 
R. Finch, Greenwich (Conn.) High 
School, has reported on many methods 
and materials being used today. 

The importance of using and arous- 
ing students’ interests in reading and 
the value of making available a wealth 
of exciting reading materials are high- 
lighted by Mr. Finch. “For instance, 
there is the presenting of special book 
talks in which books of great interest 
to the teen-ager are ‘sampled.’ The 
teacher or librarian tells or reads excit- 
ing parts of the books and then exhibits 
them in the classroom. Students choose 
one or more books to read. Some of the 
‘sampled’ volumes have a long waiting 
list,” writes Mr. Finch in The Christian 
Science Monitor, November 12, 1955. 

Readers are also told how teachers 
instruct students in the use of text- 
books, how they build classroom librar- 
ies, how they use records and film strips 
to motivate reading, and how they teach 
the following reading skills: noting de- 
tails, formulating sound judgments, lo- 
cating the main idea, getting meaning 
through context, and _ interpreting 
graphic materials. 

This columnist believes that if Eng- 
lish teachers in towns and cities 
throughout America could take time to 
prepare a similar series of articles for 
their own local newspapers, the result 
would likely be a much better informed 
public in so far as schools’ reading pro- 
grams are concerned. In turn, all teach- 
ers could expect stronger support from 
parents in their efforts to obtain more 
reading materials for classroom and li- 
brary. 


“PUPILS WITHOUT BOOKS” IS 
the startling title of an article about the 
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growing shortage of textbooks. “Be- 
cause of the great increase in pupil 
population and the delay in replacing 
outdated and worn-out books,” writes 
William E. Spaulding in The School 
Executive, October 1955, “we have run 
into a school book shortage which is 
equally as appalling as the teacher and 
classroom shortages. 

“Ever since 1946 . . .,” says Dr. 
Spaulding, “we’ve run farther and 
farther behind in our purchase and 
supply of textbooks. . . . Our national 
expenditures have not even kept up 
with price and enrollment increases on 
a straight percentage basis. They have 
made no allowance for the purchase of 
new books so that the total number of 
usable books on hand will equal the 
number of pupils entering a grade each 
year.” 


AS OTHERS SEE US—ESPE- 
cially foreign educators—may be pro- 
vocative and even somewhat shocking. 
Opinions formed by forty-three German 
teachers about American schools ap- 
peared recently in the German pedagogi- 
cal journal Bildung and Erziehung. Def- 
inite weaknesses which the German visi- 
tors thought they observed were these: 
1. inadequate provision for the de- 
velopment of the gifted pupil; 2. pam- 
pering of the child; 3. lack of thorough- 
ness in Jearning subject matter; 4. re- 
stricted and narrow curriculum; 5. late 
start in studying foreign languages. 
“The [American] public school, in its 
eagerness to provide for the lowest 
common denominator, has reduced its 
standards to such an extent that it no 
longer provides the basic minimum of 
knowledge required for practical life,” 
commented Dr. Rudolph Bringmann, an 
exchange teacher. “Literature is re- 
duced to outlines and digests. Shake- 


speare is a subject for the comics; Mac- 
beth is a mystery story.”” Commendable 
features of American education as ob- 
served by the German exchange teach- 
ers included: 1. high standards of mass 
education; 2. tolerance; 3. friendly re- 
lations between teacher and student; 4. 
emphasis on the practical; 5. modern 
buildings ; and 6. student activities, espe- 
cially publications. “The complete ab- 
sence of a spirit of snobbery is delight- 
ful. Ideals of fairness, sportsmanship, 
and cooperation are always in evi- 
dence.” The above views were reported 
by Theodore Huebener in High Points, 
June 1955. 


TEACHERS SHOULD HELP STU- 
dents to realize that authors—including 
poets—are flesh and blood mortals, 
writes Dr. J. N. Hook in the J/linois 
English Bulletin, November 1955. “I 
have sometimes wondered whether we 
teachers do not often unintentionally 
leave with our students the impression 
that literary experts, or authors, are 
people from a long distance away—in 
space, in time, or in personal character- 
istics. Do we talk often enough of au- 
thors as human beings? . . . Do we say 
in effect, ‘Authors aren’t like you—or 
even like me. They are a higher race of 
beings who dwell apart from the com- 
mon herd. They think magnificent 
thoughts, and under the guidance of 
their splendid inspiration, they put their 
thoughts on paper for us to marvel at.’ ” 

If we want our run-of-the-mill stu- 
dents to enjoy poetry and other litera- 
ture, writes Dr. Hook, we need to give 
them biographical information that has 
human interest appeal. For example, 
students need background material that 
will help them understand Lew Sarett’s 
poems about outdoor life or Carl Sand- 
burg’s love for the prairie. To illustrate 
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his thesis, Dr. Hook offers scores of in- 
teresting details about the lives of au- 
thors in his article, “Some Notes on 
Illinois Authors.” Students should 
know that William Cullen Bryant “was 
a beardless boy, a worried beardless 
boy, when he wrote ‘To a Waterfowl.’ 
Bryant was a human being. Illinois au- 
thors, too, are human beings. They 
worry. They make mistakes. They are 
happy sometimes and despondent some- 
times. They are born, they are children, 
they go to school, they fall in love, they 
fall in love again, they go to war, they 
marry, they divorce, they eat too much, 
they drink too much, they go fishing, 
they have fun, they think a little, they 
work, they read the newspapers. They 
share your feelings, my feelings, the 
feelings of men and women of yester- 
day, and today and tomorrow.” 


ENGLISH TEACHERS ENGAGED 
in curriculum development or revision 
will be interested in two recent publi- 
cations of state departments of educa- 
tion: English in the Senior High 
School, A Supplement to the Syllabus 
in English, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, and English for 
Nebraska High Schools, Department 
of Education, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

The New York State publication, 
done under the leadership of George W. 
Norvell, includes suggestions on how to 
recognize true-to-life fiction, how to 
read the newspaper, creative writing, 
motion pictures, propaganda analysis, 
speech activities, dramatics, radio and 
television, and the school library. 

The Nebraska program “proposes the 
retention of a separate English program 
per se. ... It emphasizes the necessity 
of basing the program more squarely 
upon the personal and social needs of 
_ young people and of correlating the 
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work in English more closely with the 
rest of the high school program. It in- 
sists that the experiences provided 
throughout the English program be of a 
functional nature and that this program 
help pupils from day to day, at each 
grade level, to improve their English 
usage in reading, writing, speaking and 
listening.” The bulletin was edited by 
George E. Rotter and Nettie M. Clark. 


CRITICISMS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
English instruction because of the in- 
effective writing habits of college fresh- 
men seem to be increasing. One of sev- 
eral recent statements was issued by the 
Committee on Composition Courses and 
the Committee on High School Rela- 
tions, Department of English, Purdue 
University. “We in the colleges . . . 
do think that the high schools are at 
fault for the poor preparation of some 
of their students going to college,” 
declared the Committees. “We do not 
think that the properly prepared high 
school teachers are at fault... . We 
do not blame any high school teacher 
for not doing everything he or she is 
expected to do and which it is humanly 
impossible for any one human being to 
do.” 

In their report “‘ ‘Passing the Buck’ 
—but Who Has the Buck?” which ap- 
peared in Purdue English Notes, Oc- 
tober 1955, the Committees indicated 
their pleasure at the growing coopera- 
tion among high school and college 
English teachers. Also, they made a 
strong plea to school administrators to 
educate the public concerning the values 
to be derived from providing better 
instructional materials and improving 
working conditions for high school 
personnel. Communities must be “edu- 
cated” so that citizens know that “effec- 
tive teaching is worth the cost.” 


SEVEN SUGGESTIONS FOR ES- 
tablishing a high school reading pro- 
gram are offered in the Jndiana Re- 
search Bulletin for November 1955, 
by Leo Fay, Kenneth Waugh, and 
Beeman Phillips. “First, responsibility 
should be set for teaching a basic pro- 
gram... concerned with developing 
more effective word analysis techniques, 
general study skills, oral reading, rate 
of reading, and general comprehension 
skills.” Secondly, the problem of dif- 
fering abilities can be met through 
intra-class grouping, differentiated as- 
signments, and varied materials and 
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instructional methods suited to stu- 
dents’ abilities. Third, reading skills 
closely related to an area (reading 
maps in geography) are best taught in 
the content of that area. 

“Fourth, special help for the retarded 
reader should be a definite part of the 
school’s total reading program. 
Fifth, the library is an essential part of 
a school’s reading program. . . . Sixth, 
appraisal of reading accomplishments, 
interests, and needs serves as a basis 
for building the reading program... . 
Seventh, a good program encourages 
teacher experimentation.” 


Language and Literature 
pf Edited by DON M. WOLFE 


AN ARRESTING AND MEMO- 
rable article on modern fiction appears 
in the December issue of PMLA, 
“Point of View in Fiction: The Devel- 
opment of a Critical Concept,” by Nor- 
man Friedman, of the University of 
Connecticut. The author traces the de- 
velopment of various points of view and 
cites dozens of illuminating examples 
in modern novels, relating them to clas- 
sic fiction and contemporary criticism. 

In the same issue of PMLA appears 
an instructive debate on the Fall in 
Paradise Lost, carried on by Mrs. Mel- 
licent Bell, of Brown University, and 
Wayne Shumaker, of the University of 
California. Another important article 
on Milton, written by Maurice Kelley 
and Samuel D. Atkins, of Princeton, 
“Milton’s Annotations of Aratus,” is 
the first of a series analyzing the intel- 
lectual implications of the notes Milton 
made in the margins of Greek classics. 
Professor Kelley is one of the world’s 
two or three leading specialists in 
Milton’s handwriting. 


A BOOK PERENNIALLY NEW 
and seminal to the teacher of English is 
Tolstoy’s What Is Art? For fifteen 
years Tolstoy struggled periodically 
with the elements and consequences of 
his definition: art is the transmission of 
“fresh feelings not experienced by 
man.” The more fully the writer infects 
the reader with these unique feelings, 
asserted Tolstoy, the better the art and 
the greater the reader’s unification with 
men and women of every class and 
country. Art frees personality from 
loneliness and isolation, breaking the 
barriers of family outlook, race, class 
habits, nationality. As a mother bears 
a unique child, so an artist brings a 
unique coloring to the feelings of man- 
kind, the accumulated essence of his 
meditations, by a process still untrace- 
able, even to the artist himself. 

For the cult of the obscure and in- 
comprehensible, a flourishing creed then 
and now among many poets and novel- 
ists, Tolstoy had only withering con- 
tempt. To him the really great art, as in 
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Homer, Genesis, the Psalms, David 
Copperfield, Dostoevsky’s The House 
of the Dead, was always comprehen- 
sible to readers of humble background. 
When even a humble person communi- 
cates his feelings to another with a 
passionate clarity and conviction, he is 
fulfilling, in Tolstoy’s belief, one of the 
first conditions of the creative process. 

But without a subject of great dig- 
nity, a subject mirroring the concept of 
a human brotherhood that obliterates 
distinctions of race, creed, and educa- 
tion, Tolstoy felt that art was not ful- 
filling its greatest function. With such 
a definition in mind, Tolstoy con- 
structed Resurrection, a novel by which 
we may judge with more accuracy than 
any other the efficacy of Tolstoy’s 
esthetic creed: the images of casual 
seduction of a servant girl by an aristo- 
crat, the plight of the prostitute amid 
the endless windings of court proce- 
dure, the smirks of the judges, the 
clanging of chains and shackles in prep- 
aration for Siberia; these images blazed 
in the mind of the hero awakened, like 
Tolstoy himself, to the contradictions 
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between actuality of condition and the 
vision of brotherhood, the obliteration 
of barriers between people of every 
class and creed: such a vision impelled 
the artist. Reading Resurrection and 
What Is Art? together, however 
sharply we may disagree with Tolstoy’s 
premises, forces us to examine some of 
the deepest and richest insights on the 
nature of the creative process and the 
function of the writer as a responsible 
agent for a more enlightened world. 


A NEW PAPERBOUND EDITION 
of Dante (Random House, 95¢) has 
appeared, with the Carlyle-Wicksteed 
prose translation, an all too scanty in- 
troduction by C. H. Grandgent, and 
bibliographies by Ernest H. Wilkins. 
Helpful as it is, this new edition does 
not go far enough in providing the 
average American reader with the back- 
ground and story of Dante’s great epic. 
Such an edition with advice to the 
uninitiated on how to open the mind of 
Dante at his most readable point is still 
to come. 


The Greater Struggle Necessary— [Continued from page 65] 


Our profession has been a large one, 
an influential one, and a respectable one. 
To use Whitman’s phrase, its members 
have enjoyed countless “fruitions of 
success,” many known to all of us, many 
more known only to a single teacher and 
a single student. Now out of this past 
replete with successes has come forth in 
the essence of things that which makes 


a greater struggle necessary. Let us ac- 
cept this challenge with equanimity, and 
conduct ourselves as individuals, as a 
Council, and as a profession with dig- 
nity and intelligence. And may we all in 
this company find the will to bring yet 
this greater struggle to the fruition of 
success. 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH* 


Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


THE THAW. By Ilya Ehrenberg. Regnery. 
1955. $3.50. 


Young people interested in contemporary 
Russia will find three things here: first, that 
ordinary life problems as studied by a hu- 
mane Russian novelist are much like those 
in any nation; second, the Russian bureauc- 
racy in industry, agriculture, and art 
touches ordinary lives—a factory manager, 
for instance, is summoned to Moscow, is 
replaced, and forgotten; there is a third 
and special interest for the reader who, 
knowing that the book was denounced for 
bourgeois tendencies, observes how slight 
are those criticisms of the hyper-sensitive 
government. 


—Kellogg W. Hunt 


CASTLE GARAC, By Nicholas Monsarrat. 
Knopf. 1955. $3.50. 


When a hungry American, waiting for 
the sale of his first novel, meets an inter- 
national “entrepreneur” in a cafe at Nice 
and surreptitiously removes from the “gen- 
tleman’s” plate a petit pain, the American 
finds himself involved quite suddenly in a 
series of shadowy adventures—in Riviera 
casinos, in a ruined castle in Provence, and 
finally in his quest for a girl, blonde, nine- 
teen, regal in bearing, and free of family 
ties so that she may vanish for a few 
months, The novelist, a Cambridge gradu- 
ate in law, has attempted a brief Gothic 
romance in the English tradition, with a 
“French” ending. 


—Laura Jepsen 


* Unsigned reviews are by the editor. 


THE LADY AND THE LOOKING- 
GLASS. By Frances Malory Wykes. Mac- 
millan. 1955. $2.75. 

Aside from stylistic skill the merit of 
Mrs. Wykes’ novel is largely recreational. 
It elicits no philosophical contemplations 
and tenders no social conclusions. It is only 
mildly successful in its attempt to synthe- 
size life in the sophisticated “upstate” vil- 
lage of Bryon with a neo-gothic world 
which sensitive Ellen Winter shares with 
her twelve years dead child. Hal’s spiritual 
resurrections, confined to the closing pages 
of each chapter, seem too self-conscious. 
The minor characters, though sometimes 
less than life-like, are endowed with a 
knowledge of literature, music, painting. 
For this the literate reader should be prop- 
erly grateful. 

—Claude R. Flory 


TOM BARBER. By Forrest Reid. Pan- 
theon. 1955. $5.00. 


In a trilogy of novels, now published in 
one volume, Reid has created through 
blended realism and fantasy a portrait of 
an Irish boy between the ages of ten and 
fifteen. Although Tom Barber is a rather 
commonplace boy, he is more sensitive and 
imaginative than his fellows. His human 
and animal friends, parents, and great- 
uncle hold one’s interest mainly as they are 
interpreted by the boy’s emotional fancy. 
Reid’s calm, graceful style charms the 
reader into acceptance of the shifting bor- 
derline between reality and dream. This 
fiction contains the essence of boyhood. 

—J. Russell Reaver 
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THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE INFORM- 
ER. By Edward Hymans. Lippincott. 1955. 
$3.50. 

Give-away programs, security investiga- 
tions, promotion tycoons, beautiful-and- 
amoral cover girls, are satirized in this 
clever, waspish novel. A group of English 
eggheads take over an obscure trade jour- 
nal of the abattoir and high pressure it into 
national prominence. Their methods in ac- 
complishing this feat form a biting com- 
mentary on some of the lighter corruptions 
of our day. The chief characters, Rohan- 
Dermot, cynical literary critic, and Myrna 
Figg, voluptuous illiterate, seem oddly fa- 
miliar to the reader, incorporating as they 
do, well-known features of certain contem- 
porary publicists. Mr. Hyams, who appears 
frequently in Punch, writes with an erudite 
wit mindful of Evelyn Waugh. 

—Olive Cross 


THE BIG IVY. By James McCague. 
Crown. 1955. $3.50. 

Muscular Jem Gandee, an engineer, and 
scrawny Lee Wire, by trade a dispatcher 
and by temper a boomer (i.e., migrant), 
have grown up to careers in their child- 
hood monomania, railroading. As Jem rises 
in his trade, he also at last breaks off with 
prostitutes in favor of a reputable girl who 
remains available because of her prejudice 
against boomers—even Lee Wire. There are 
some canny observations on people, and the 
lore of railroading gives much of the nar- 
rative a fresh vitality. Unhappily, the main 
persons are mere ciphers, their minds and 
morals unexercised by themselves and un- 
explored by the author. 

—Benjamin H. Carroll, Jr. 


BOY ON A DOLPHIN. By David Divine. 
Macmillan. 1955. $3.00. 

Romantic and vividly written tale of the 
quest for a bronze boy on a dolphin be- 
lieved to have gone down with an ancient 
Greek vessel off the coast of the Greek 
island Mykonos. A deep-sea-diving British 
archeologist, aided by an American corre- 
spondent, overcomes plot and counterplot set 
up to defeat his search and not only re- 
trieves the exquisite bronze but also earns 
the love of Pero, beautiful and capricious 


Mykonos girl assigned to help him locate 
the sunken ship, Lively characterization of 
the islanders, colorful description of under- 
water beauties, and well-handled suspense 
make for very entertaining reading. 


—Elizabeth B. Hunt 


THE HEADLAND. By Carol Brink. Mac- 
millan. 1955. $3.50. 

The Headland is a novel of the criss- 
crossed .loyalties of love and war as they 
entangle, short-circuit, and change the lives 
of five sensitive young people on the French 
coast during World War II. Raoul and 
Catalina Jiminez, John and Hilda Marsh, 
and Victoria Chalmers (combining French, 
Spanish, British, and American back- 
grounds) play out the drama of war, each 
in his own way—in ruthless enemy collabo- 
ration, in ascetic retreat, in uncompromising 
personal dignity of domestic and military 
service. Loving one another and their Head- 
land, they tell their story with straightfor- 
ward and convincing realism. 


—Martha G, Chapman 


THE EMPRESS’ RING. By Nancy Hale. 
Scribners. 1955. $3.00. 

Readers of the New Yorker are familiar 
with Nancy Hale’s witty, poignant, or 
sharply satirical stories. The twenty-four in- 
cluded in this varied collection are all short 
but deftly modeled into a perfection of form 
seldom achieved in the modern short story. 
Some of the moods are nostalgia in the 
title story, irony in “Miss August,” sheer 
beauty with an undertone of tragic signifi- 
cance in “On the Beach.” Miss Hale shows 
a profound understanding of childhood and 
old age, a sensitivity to the subtle relations 
between people, and a sharp wit which un- 
erringly lays bare the absurdities of ordi- 
nary people. 

—Sarah Herndon 


THE KNIFE. By Theon Wright. Gilbert 
Press. 1955. $5.00. 

A fascinating tale based on a true account 
of events which took place about a century 
ago in a remote Greenland village following 
the introduction of the first steel knife. 
Within the framework of day-to-day life in 
a hostile environment characterized by 
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danger, hardship, and privation, Mr. Wright 
vividly portrays a primitive and a super- 
stitious people confronted with an unprece- 
dented situation. The knife alone was sus- 
pect; but in the hands of the insane medi- 
cine man it became a thing of evil which 
caused bewilderment, fear, hate, and finally 


murder. 
—John R. Hendrickson 


THE HAWK AND THE SUN. By Byron 
Herbert Reece. Dutton. 1955. $3.00. 


The action concerns the lynching of an in- 
nocent man. In its best passages the novel 
takes on the rich, many-referenced allusive- 
ness of poetry; it recalls the whole fabric of 
man’s history: his wars, his superstitions, 
his frustrations and cruelties, his innocence 
and spirituality. One man alone sees the 
enormity of what is about to happen; before 
it is too late to oppose the mob he visits 
futilely a sheriff, a minister, and a banker. 
The lightening-sharp contrast between his 
own illumination and their benighted avoid- 
ance of concern is the finest part of the 
book. 


—Kellogg W. Hunt 


ENTER SIR ROBERT. By Angela Thirk- 
ell. Knopf. 1955. $3.50. 

To anyone who values Angela Thirkell’s 
reanimations of Anthony Trollope’s Bar- 
chester area, this volume, the latest in the 
series, must come as a disappointment. The 
usual wit, charm, and perceptiveness with 
which she describes her landed gentry mak- 
ing their rounds are generally such that the 
very plotlessness of her novels becomes a 
refreshing bulwark against tedium. But this 
book reads as though the author were bored 
with writing—and with readers. Words and 
phrases are endlessly repeated, and there are 
several annoying contradictions in the plot 
that should have been caught in revision. 

—Max Halperen 


THE PROPHET. By Sholem Asch. Trans- 
lated by Arthur Saul Super. Putnam. 1955. 
$4.00. 

The Second Isaiah has the title role in 
this, the fifth of Sholem Asch’s great re- 
ligious novels—a series that began with The 
Nazarene and includes The Apostle, Mary, 
and Moses. Although the first part reads, 


but for its length, less like a novel than a 
religious tract, the second part possesses the 
reader’s imagination with the zeal and elo- 
quence of the prophet. With dramatic in- 
tensity and poetic beauty the work triumphs 
over its fault in narrative art. Perhaps a less 
impressive novel than its predecessors, it yet 
wins admiration for its contribution to the 
masterful development of the Messianic 
idea. 


THE GIANT’S HOUSE. By Frederick 
Laing. Dial. 1955. $3.95. 

Having witnessed the Horgan grocery 
chain, forged by a once destitute Irish im- 
migrant, undermine the independent grocers 
fostered by the Marrow wholesale firm, the 
sensitive but enterprising Marrow heir, 
Paul, fraternizes with the enemy to get on in 
the world. Man’s inhumanity to man in the 
Horgan empire, along with his own narrow 
escape from having to compromise the 
woman he loves, prepares Paul to break 
free from Horgan when called at last, like 
all Horgan protégés, to sell his soul. The 
novel is an entertaining, incisive, unified ac- 
count of the lives of a number of engaging 
people. 

—Benjamin H. Carroll, Jr. 


A DREAM OF KINGS. By Davis Grubb. 
Scribner’s. 1955. $3.95. 


This is mainly the story of two young peo- 
ple of Civil War days whose chief preoc- 
cupation was a disturbingly naive fumbling 
for an understanding of the phenomena of 
sex, The girl too had a mystic belief that 
her father, who had left her when she was 
a child, would return a king. The secondary 
characters in the book seem somehow by 
comparison more convincing. Aunt Sarah, 
who acted as foster mother to both the 
young people, appears quite human; Cynthie 
and Dulcie and Toot and Suse were fairly 
normal folk. Tragedy stalked the young cou- 
ple because they were so completely lost and 
seemed never able to find their way out. 

—Hudson Rogers 


BLADE OF HONOR. By John J. Pugh. 
Little, Brown. 1955. $3.95. 

Antoine de Lasquenet enters Paris on the 
eve of St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572. Caught 
up immediately in the bloody violence of the 
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Catholic-Huguenot struggle, he replaces his 
murdered father in the service of Queen 
Mother Catherine de Medici and becomes in- 
strumental in exposing and outmaneuvering 
the powerful and scheming Duc de Guise, 
who seeks to prevent a Bourbon alliance 
with the crown and gain King Charles’ 
favor for himself. In true cape and sword 
tradition, Antoine avenges the death of both 
his parents, regains their confiscated estate, 
and wins a lovely lady. A good historical 
novel for young people. 


—Elizabeth B. Hunt 


THE BEST SCIENCE FICTION STOR- 
IES AND NOVELS: 1955. Edited by T. 
E. Dikty. Frederick Fell. 1955. $4.50. 


“He did not travel much; when you’ve 
seen one Martian canal you’ve seen them 
all,” write Ward Moore in “Dominions Be- 
yond,” one of the twenty stories, including 
two novels, which comprise this new anthol- 
ogy. Dikty’s collection proves in error those 
who contend that “when you’ve read one sci- 
ence fiction story you’ve read them all,” for 
here is a challenging variety of mature 
theme and treatment. At the back is Kemp’s 
definitive science fiction book index. Mr. 
Dikty aptly points out the fact that we are 
already, with our electronic brains, jets, and 
rockets, living in the world of the future, 
earlier pictured in science fiction stories. 


—Olive Cross 


THE NEW POCKET ANTHOLOGY OF 
AMERICAN VERSE. Edited by Oscar 
Williams. World. 1955. $3.50. (Also avail- 
able in a slightly briefer and somewhat dif- 
ferent selection, in a Pocket Library edition, 
paperbound, 50¢.) 

The sub-title, “From Colonial Days to the 
Present,” indicates the scope but not the 
fullness of this 670-page anthology. The 
well-known anthologist has arranged the 
more than 500 poems alphabetically by au- 
thor so as to bring the old and new together, 
the purpose being to emphasize poetic value 
rather than history. Since Mr. Williams be- 
lieves that the poetic achievement of the 
present century is the most truly American, 
he has devoted over three-fourths of the 
anthology to twentieth century poets. Of 
earlier poets, those who contributed most to 
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an indigenous American poetry are given 
most space. 


THE NETS. By Brewster Ghiselin. Dutton. 
1955. $2.75. 

Only thirty-three short poems comprise 
this second volume in nine years by Brewster 
Ghiselin; but it is the poetaster’s wares that 
are judged by frequency of outpouring. 
Ghiselin is a serious artist. His individual 
poems are arranged in three sections, sug- 
gestive of “The Ages of Man”: Childhood, 
Youth, Maturity. As a creator of the pres- 
ent, however, the poet is sensitive to word- 
coloring and word-music—to ideas amenable 
to his deeply lyrical strain. Feeling-con- 
trolled-by-form and expert craftsmanship 
make The Nets a distinguished contribution 
to modern poetry. 

—Walter Blackstock 


SOMETHING OF THE SEA: POEMS 


1942-1952. By Allan Ross. Houghton Mifflin. 
1955. $3.00. 


The “Something of the Sea” in the title 
recalls the same phrasing about the sea in a 
poem by the seventeenth century British 
poet, Sir Charles Sedley. But Alan Ross is 
no imitator; he has his own mature idiom. 
This offering of forty-four lyrical, artisti- 
cally superior poems is both of a now, and of 
an avant garde yet to be ‘abelled—perhaps 
as “New, New Romanticism.” Humankind 
constitutes the real unity here; the “sea” and 
World War II are subordinate symbols. The 
poet’s magical words and his creative sensi- 
tivity are the reader’s rewards—the “sensi- 
tive few” readers, not majorities, assuredly. 

—Walter Blackstock 


WORLD DRAMA. Selected by Barrett H. 
Clark. Dover. 1933. $1.95, each of two vols. 
(Also in cloth at $3.95 a vol.) 


The volumes of this anthology are not 
numbered. One includes the drama of An- 
cient Greece, Rome, India, China, Japan, 
Medieval Europe, and England; the other, 
of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, Denmark, 
Russia, and Norway. The editor writes: 
“The two volumes... offer a panoramic 
view of the dramatic achievement of the 
world from the earliest epoch of which any 
record exists to... the first of the modern 
plays of Ibsen.” The plays were selected pri- 
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RECENT BOOKS 


marily on the basis of their appeal to the 
modern mind. In all, there are forty-six 
plays in the two volumes. 


Henrick ibsen 


Eva Le Gallienne captures the magic of 
Isben in her new translations of Hedda 
Gabler and The Master Builder (New York 
University Press, 1955, $2.50 each). Long 
recognized for her abilities in acting and 
producing, she now evidences superior talent 
as a translator. Daughter of a Danish 
mother, she is bilingual. Her background 
and experience have enabled her to turn 
Ibsen’s language into the English of today. 
As a result, these two plays, always moving, 
have a new and compelling force. 

Miss Le Gallienne disavows the role of 
literary critic, yet her introduction to Hedda 
Gabler reveals an insight into Ibsen that 
would greatly compliment one assuming the 
critic’s role. The 25,000-word introduction 
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furnishes an almos: unique reading experi- 
ence; and if this is followed by the play it- 
self, the reader will doubtless feel that he 
has a greater appreciation of Ibsen than he 
has known before. The introduction to The 
Master Builder is of comparable length. 
Each is a virtual reproduction of the play 
with a commentary by a skillful and sensi- 
tive interpreter who has the power of il- 
lumination attained by a long and loving 
concern for Ibsen’s works. 

Less noteworthy is a new translation by 
Horace Maynard Finney of Ibsen’s great 
poetic drama, Peer Gynt (Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955, $3.75). The brief introduction 
is clear and helpful, and contains an inter- 
esting comment on Ibsen’s verse and the 
problems of translation. But whatever in- 
sights Dr. Finney may have into these prob- 
lems, the poetry of the translation, especially 
in the longer speeches, simply does not come 
off well. 


Nonfiction 


INSIDE AFRICA. By John Gunther. Har- 
per. 1955. $6.00. 


This large volume admirably fills the need 
—rather aggravated than answered by 
Cloete’s recent book—for a clear-headed, 
unbiased, genuinely informed report on 
Africa. Gunther’s account is as readable as 
lively fiction, yet as authoritative as an en- 
cyclopedia, The material is presented both in 
factual detail and in summary analysis with 
sensible and sensitive commentary, in an or- 
ganization which remains lucid despite the 
enormous scope and variety of the subject. 
Included are charts, maps, notes, bibliog- 
raphy, and a remarkably full and serviceable 
index, 


—Benjamin H. Carroll, Jr. 


HEAVENS TO BETSY! By Charles Earle 
Funk. Harper. 1955. $3.50. 


For those who are curious about such 
everyday sayings as “take down a peg,” 
“hocus-pocus,” “tight as Dick’s hatband,” 
“hit the nail on the head,” Dr. Funk offers a 
collection of more than four hundred choice 
colloquial expressions. Each entry is fol- 
lowed by a brief sketch which includes 
meaning, origin, first use in literature, and 


other interesting information about these 
conversational tags. The arrangement is 
casual, the style informal, the treatment of 
sources quite undogmatic. The volume is 
rich in allusions to classical poetry, histori- 
cal events, frontier humor, and is further 
enlivened by the amusing drawings of Tom 
Funk. 

—Sarah Herndon 


ME AND KIT. Guthrie McClintic. Atlantic- 
Little, Brown, 1955. $5.00. 


Guthrie McClintic wanted to be an actor, 
but fate cast him in the role of theatrical di- 
rector, which he has performed brilliantly 
for more than thirty years. Mr. McClintic’s 
autobiography gives a fascinating and inti- 
mate picture of the theatre and its people as 
he has known them. Never dull, he is at his 
entertaining best when he writes of Kit Cor- 
nell, his wife. With love, pride, and some 
humor, he gives a husband’s-eye view of the 
great actress. But the picture that will re- 
main longest with the reader is that of 
Guthrie McClintic himself—an engaging 
and altogether human sort of person. 

—Ricki Preu 
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SHAKESPEARE’S BAWDY. By Eric 
Partridge. Dutton. 1955. $5.00. 

In the preface of this revision of the 1948 
limited edition, Mr. Partridge states that 
such a study could have been published in 
the eighteenth century but not in the Vic- 
torian period; only recently it would have 
been “deprecated,” but now it is taken “as 
a matter of course.” He says further, “I 
may be able to throw some light upon a neg- 
lected, yet very important, aspect of Shake- 
speare’s character and art.” The distin- 
guished lexicographer writes a brief, illumi- 
nating essay on “The Sexual: The Homo- 
sexual: and Non-Sexual Bawdy in Shake- 
speare” and furnishes for it an exhausting 
glossary. 


THE INMOST LEAF. By Alfred Kazin. 
Harcourt. 1955. $4.75. 

In this collection of critical essays on 
European and American writers of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Kazin 
presents stimulating personal insights into 
the problem of using literature as a guide 
for life. Writing in a liberal, humanistic 
manner, he offers opinions on the life and 
work of such varied writers as Thoreau, 
Gorky, Melville, Faubert, Joyce, and Faulk- 
ner. The essays are probably most useful 
for helping the reader measure his own sense 
of values in comparison with Kazin’s. 

—J, Russell Reaver 


CITIZEN’S GUIDE TO DE-SEGREGA- 
TION. By Herbert Hill and Jack Green- 
berg. Beacon Press. 1955. $1.00. 

This little paperbound book is full of ex- 
cellent and enlightening information about 
the current de-segregation of the American 
(particularly the Southern) school system. 
If the authors had presented only the facts 
and chosen a more appropriate title for the 
contents of their book, they would deserve 
the highest praise. But they use their facts 
in a biased and pleading manner. Some read- 
ers will refer to the authors as latter-day 
abolitionists, others will honor them without 
stint. If all readers remember that the segre- 
gation question is of ancient vintage and 
that it had to be decided by the Supreme 
Court, they will benefit from the work of the 
authors, 

—Weymouth T. Jordan 
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THE EXPLOSION: THE UPRISING 
BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN. By 
Rainer Hildebrandt. Little, Brown. $3.75. 


This journalistic melodrama of the 1953 
uprising in East Germany against “Red 
tyranny” is woven around an electrician, a 
construction worker, a Communist Youth 
Movement teacher, an elderly lady jailed for 
“buying sweets in West Berlin,” and others. 
Although these characters are newspaper 
puppets, their cause is spelled out clearly— 
more freedom. This is the book’s signifi- 
cance. It lacks both depth and insight. The 
style is stark, and the book is liberally 
seeded with propaganda slogans, Hardly his- 
tory, the work provides a glimpse of an area 


where international tension is a reality. 


—Allan Thomson 


The Color Line 


Two dissimilar books voice a protest 
against the color line and appeal for a 
change in race relations. The late Walter 
White’s How Far the Promised Land (Vik- 
ing, 1955, $3.50) was, at his death, complete 
even to agreements concerning editorial 
changes. It continues his lifetime fight 
against segregation. Even though no one can 
answer definitely the question in the title, 
the implication here is that the fight is mov- 
ing rapidly toward victory. For defenders as 
well as opponents of the status quo, this 
book is important reading. It records the ac- 
tivities of the NAACP. The foreword is by 
Ralph J. Bunche. 

Reba Lee’s J Passed for White (Long- 
mans, 1955, $3.95) is written by the novelist, 
Mary Hastings Bradley, purportedly in the 
words of the protagonist, with only names 
changed. The account reads like a novel. A 
pretty, light-skinned Negro girl, embittered 
by racial discrimination, “passes” and suc- 
ceeds in marrying into a socially prominent 
white family. Obsessed with the fear of hav- 
ing a dark-skinned baby, she alienates her 
husband, who learns only enough of her 
fear to suspect her of unfaithfulness, Ironi- 
cally, her baby is white but stillborn. Despair- 
ing of a reconciliation, Reba “passes” back 
across the color line, rejecting white, The 
ending is poignant but hardly convincing, 
for Reba’s final choice seems less than free. 


* * 


THE BULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. October 1955. 
Part I. “Teaching Reading for the Gifted 
in the Secondary Schools.” pp. 1-77. 


This bulletin, prepared by the California 
State Committee on Developmental Reading, 
performs a real service in focussing attention 
on a vital problem, although the treatment 
is uneven. The Committee defines pupils of 
superior mental ability as those with I.Q.’s 
above 120, and, unfortunately in the opinion 
of this reviewer, recommends ability group- 
ing as the best means of providing for their 
needs. Grave problems involved in grouping 
according to mental ability are ignored; one 
successful program, in Portland, Oregon, is 
cited. The Committee does recognize, how- 
ever, that something can be accomplished in 
undifferentiated classes. 

The bulletin deals perceptively with sev- 
eral important matters in the instruction of 
gifted students. That the gifted student can 
not be left on his own is clearly recognized ; 
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(Unsigned reviews are by the editor of Tae ENciisH JouRNAL) 


* * * * 


motivation of reading is as great a problem 
frequently with able students as with those 
of lesser ability. Narrow specialization in 
the reading of superior students is warned 
against: “If he [the gifted student] learns 
to read widely, deeply, and sensitively, he 
cannot but be helped in using his gifts for 
his own happiness and for the good of man- 
kind.” 

The sections on reading in the content 
fields are somewhat perfunctory, although 
teachers of social studies and English will 
welcome the bibliographies. The treatment 
of the important matter of teaching students 
to read the forms of literature is especially 
disappointing. Perhaps the strongest chap- 
ter is not on reading but on the teaching of 
creative writing. The specificity of the ma- 
terial is particularly appealing. Throughout 
the bulletin, one cannot help thinking that, 
in terms of principles, a good program for 
gifted students is a good program for stu- 
dents of any caliber. 


ever, is added to a past participle to form a 
kind of passive verb, as in “They went to 
City Hall and got married” or “I shouldn’t 
care if I did get sent home.” M.M.B. 


Q. Is struck or stricken the past par- 
ticiple of the verb strike? 


A. The past participle of the verb strike 
is struck or stricken, Struck is more often 
used. Stricken is obsolete in England, but 
is preserved in a few instances in Ameri- 
can English. It is employed in the sense of 
“afflicted” (as with disease, trouble, or 
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sorrow) as in “stricken with palsy,” 
“stricken with grief,” “a stricken animal,” 
referring to one that has been wounded. 
The phrase “stricken in years,” meaning 
“advanced,” likewise remains in the lan- 
guage. Stricken has also been retained in 
the sense of “deleted,” generally with the 
addition of out, as in “I move that... be 
stricken (or struck) from the minutes” 
or “The unsatisfactory clauses of the bill 
were stricken out (or struck out).” In 
British English the phrase would be struck 
out. 


| | 
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COMPOSITION 


' The L. W. Singer Company ENJOYING 
ENGLISH Series, Second Edition. EN- 
JOYING ENGLISH 9 by Don M. Wolfe, 
Ellen M. Geyer, Hannah E. Bechtel, Charles 
I. Glicksberg, and Don F. Mahan. ENJOY- 
ING ENGLISH 10 by Don M. Wolfe, Ellen 
M. Geyer, Hannah E. Bechtel, Charles I. 
Glicksberg, Gertrude E. Unser, Harold A. 
Von Arx, and Don F. Mahan. ENJOYING 
ENGLISH 11 by Don M. Wolfe, Ellen M. 
Geyer, Charles I. Glicksberg, Gertrude E. 
Unser, and Harold A. Von Arx. ENJOY- 
ING ENGLISH 12 by Don M. Wolfe, Ellen 
M. Geyer, Charles I. Glicksberg, Gertrude 
E. Unser, and Harold A. Von Arx. Work- 
books: SKILLS AND PRACTICES, Book 
A, by Don M. Wolfe; Book B by Don M. 
Wolfe and Karl W. Kiger. 


ENJOYING ENGLISH, Second Edition, 
is one of the more attractive and teachable 
series of recent composition books that 
strive to inject realistic motivation into a 
stubbornly difficult high school subject. All 
books of the series follow the same organi- 
zational pattern. Part One contains ten “ex- 
perience units,” each based on subject mat- 
ter which the authors have found stimulat- 
ing to an appropriate age group. Most of the 
topics rely on introspection for development, 
but each book of the series gives training in 
some aspects of investigative writing. Full 
development of an experience unit would 
provide speaking and listening activities and 
much work with writing skills. Student 
models are used extensively. 

Part Two uses the semantic approach in 
handling the social significance of certain 
language situations, Part Three deals spe- 
cifically with problems in sentence mastery, 
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spelling, usage, theme and letter writing, 
and speaking. These sections are particu- 
larly adaptable for correlation with the ex- 
perience units of Part One and do not re- 
quire previous drill on grammar terminol- 
ogy. The concept of levels of usage, un- 
fortunately, is not presented; study is 
limited to “correct” forms. 

Part Four, Grammar, including punctua- 
tion rules and exercises in diagramming, 
presents the prescriptive grammar com- 
monly found in school textbooks. “Shake- 
speare himself was constantly using whv for 
whom. Why? Because in his day there was 
no clear rule about case.” (ENJOYING 
ENGLISH 11, p. 268.) Teachers who have 
gained an elementary knowledge of the 
method of the linguistic scientist may wince 
at such a statement, but they will not be sur- 
prised that the list of “Professional Reading 
for Teachers” appearing in the teacher’s 
manual contains no references on English 
linguistics and slights outstanding studies 
of American English grammar published 
during the past fifteen years. 

Part Five is a reference section of letter 
forms, parliamentary procedure, library 
aids, and book lists. 

Each teacher’s manual contains a sample 
lesson plan for one complete experience unit, 
showing how the resources of an entire text- 
book may be correlated into carefully moti- 
vated language studies. In the opinion of the 
reviewer, it is the commendable emphasis 
on motivation and the stimulus for integrat- 
ing skills with performance that distinguish 
the Singer series. 

Marjorie C. Robinson 
Former Chairman, English Dept. 
Senior High School, Tucson, Arizona 
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Junior Books 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


HEROES OF THE WHITE SHIELD. 
By Rosemary Sprague. Oxford University 
Press. $3.00. 

Norway at the period of its struggle for 
Christianization is the setting of this ad- 
venture tale. King Olav has returned to 
claim the throne and to spread Christianity 
to the land. Einar, the younger son of the 
estate of Gimsar, finds his family split; his 
older brother supports the old faith and 
king while his father supports the new. 
Einar’s father is massacred, his brother 
goes into exile, and Einar gives his support 
to King Olav. Here his responsibilities take 
him through the court life of the time and a 
love affair with the sister of his father’s 
murderer. 

The story falls within the tradition of the 
classic adventure stories. We are in a land 
of long ago and far away. Names have a 
musical ring to them. Manners of speaking 
and customs have a pleasant loftiness. Atti- 
tudes and actions are above and beyond 
those of our mundane lives. For young 
readers liking such qualities, this will be 
satisfying reading. 


CANDLE IN THE SUN. By Elizabeth 
Hamilton Friermood. Doubleday. $2.75. 


When their irresponsible and n’er-do-well 
father contracts tuberculosis, the Baker 
family decides to send him to New Mexico. 
Kate, the high school daughter, accompanies 
him to the booming town of Roswell. 
Father’s enthusiasm for the West and his 
natural high spirits lead him into one unwise 
business venture after another. Kate bravely 
puts up with staying out of school, cleaning 
up filthy living quarters, helping her father 
with his debts. Father eventually dies, but 
not before Kate has helped him write a 
book about the West, the only accomplish- 
ment of his life. 

This is an appealing story laid at the turn 
of the century. It has a pioneer flavor and 
the perennially popular theme of a young 
person having maturity thrust upon her. 
Kate accepts too easily, however, without 
enough rebellion to make her a lifelike 
portrayal. 
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SAILOR RUDD. By Richard Watkins. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. $2.50. 


Sandy Rudd, a visitor in a small New 
England fishing village, accidentally wrecks 
a sail boat that has torn loose from its 
moorings and which he is trying to save. 
Thus he stirs the enmity of the teen-age 
boys of the area and devotes the winter to 
earning enough money to repair the boat. 
In the process he gradually overcomes the 
bitterness of the other boys and moves 
toward maturity himself in his dogged 
efforts to earn money. 

The book has a feeling for the landscape 
and the people of New England. Sandy 
comes to life as a person, though the story 
drags in parts. 


Acclaimed . ._ “the most significant 
new teaching “tool for literature classes 
in @ generation” 


STUDENTS POCKET LIBRARY 


HAVE YOU SEEN THIS UNIQUE SERIES OF IN- 
pr rp ANTHOLOGIES? They are realistically 
ada to today's reading habits and ens 
pr for smaller books. Titles availab’ 


A POCKETFUL OF POEMS 
Edited by Blanche J. Thompson 


JUST FOR LAUGHS 
Edited by Roger Goodman 


STORIES OF SCIENTIFIC IMAGINATION 
Edited by Joseph Gallant 


TEXAS SAMPLER 
Edited by Eula Phares Mohie 


THE UNVANQUISHED 
Edited by Engelbert Neumayer 


STORIES FROM MANY LANDS 
Edited by Morris Rosenblum 


ESSAY’S IN TODAY’S SCIENCE 
Edited by Joseph Gallant 
each; Cloth each 


Paper 50¢ 85¢ 
Send” folder showing spec- 
imen aa from this attractive series. 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 


222 Fourth Avenue @ New York 3 
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Paving the way to Mi a wonderful new world of literature 


ADVENTURE BOUND 


ARNO JEWETT 
MARION EDMAN 
PAUL McKEE 


Anthologies 
that teach reading 


Motivation and interest in- 
\ spired through reading and 


exciting new format Available now for Grade 7 


Meaning and Appreciation 


JOURNEYS INTO 
AMERICA 


ARNO JEWETT 
MARION EDMAN 
RUTH SCANNELL 
PAUL McKEE 


guaranteed through reading 
guides, a skillful word study 
program, and the McKee 
Handbook of Developmental 
Reading Skills 


Ready this fall for Grade 8 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 
An Exciting New Series 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BosToN New York CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA Pato ALTO 


Corrective Work is a Strong Feature of 


BETTER ENGLISH 


VERY book in this series for Grades 7-12 spots 
By Herzberg, the pupil’s weaknesses in English and corrects 
Guild, Hook them. The sections headed “Testing Your Mastery 
and Stevens of the Facts” usually begin with a test, in which the 
pupil corrects an exercise that he did in the preceding 
section. If he makes errors, he reviews the first step 
in the learning program—“Getting the Facts.” Then 
he does corrective exercises until he has mastered 
the topic under study. 
Under the head of “Using the Facts” is a wealth 
of practice material—fresh, interesting, varied. 
Sales Offices: These drill exercises cover every aspect of the topic 
New York 11 being studied, and are re-enforced by many reviews. 
Chicago 6 
pra Covers Every Language-Arts Field 
Dallas 1 Each of the six books in BETTER ENGLISH pro- 
Columbus 16 vides thorough training in speaking, writing, reading 
San Francisco 3 and listening. Also in all phases of grammar and 
Toronto 7 good usage, punctuation, capitalization and spelling. 


naneteee Please Ask for Circular 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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Good news! Another teen-age reader! 
TEEN-AGE TALES 


STRANG AND HEAVEY 
BOOK 3 


Like Books 1 and 2 of Teen-Ace Taxes (by Strang and 
Roberts), the new BOOK 8 is brief . . . it’s colorful . . . it’s easy 
to read . . . its interest level is high. The whole series success- 
fully answers the question, “How can I interest the nonreaders 
and the slow readers in reading?” 


Book 3 is designed for the upper high school years. The 
stories are more mature than those in Books 1 and 2, more 
concerned with teen-agers themselves, with the boy-girl re- 
lationship on a more grown-up plane—but the level of read- 


ing difficulty is still fifth-sixth grade. 

The lively variety of stories and articles in all three books 
of TEEN-AcE TALEs appeals to boys and girls of many tastes. 
The lavish two-color illustrations reflect the action of the 
stories. 


Teacher’s Manual available for each book. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


PuBLisHERS OF BETTER Books For BETTER TEACHING 


Sates OrFices: ENGLEWOOD, N.J. CHICACO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 Home Orrice: Boston 16 


